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[?' Itis a erime to go to Africa, and steal a man, | 
aud make luna slave. For two centuries this was no 
erime at It was was most just and innocent com- 
merce. My honorable friend (Mr Wilberforce) insti- 


luted an inquiry into this innocent traffic, and it tarned 
(9 Se a most intolerable enormity. It is a crime, 
then, oy the laws of England, to make the full-crown 


African a slave. And how is it less a crime, to make 
rn Creo] 


& new- ic a slave ? 


Isay, it is as great—it 
The African 
pass 1a considerable portion of his life in freedom: 
é' r twenty or thirty years, he has tasted the innumera- 

> enjoyments But the child 


is even a dtale - 
1 a greater crime. has at least 


which liberty confers. 
who is 


| guarantee those usurpations. 


| the transferable property of anoither—and no man 
| has any oataral, or can possibly have any acquired 
| right to the liberty, services and emolaments of a- 
nother, without his will, and without a Just equiva- 
| lent. 

It is vain to reply, that fraud, force, and conse- 
quent legislative enactments, which legalize the ut- 
| most diabolical turpitude, sanction those clainis, and 


| authority than infidel artificers of mischief, and per- 


_and sanctify their own villanies. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


excepting | jured law makers, who frame statutes to conceal 


‘Lhe inquiry of 


the Macon Repertory, upon oar gospel principles, | 
adinits of but one reply—that the marauders who 


went to Africa, and themselves stole the Negroes, 
or who enticed for New England Rum, or any oth- 
er articles of traflic, the stronger And more numerous 
horde of the Aftican people to seize the weaker 
tribe ; and who transported these cargoes of human | 
flesh across the Atlantic for interminable bondage 


| and misery—and also all those persons, who receiv- 


ed and purchased the miserable children of tyrannie 
seizure, and who continue to encourage the " propits 
gation of slaves, solely because the laws allow 
them to rob every mother of its child as property, on 
the day of its birth ; whatever other exceliencies 


| amy apparently ornament them, or by whatever 


other characteristics they may be known, are ‘ .Man- 
Stealers ; 


and as this kidnapping abomination in 
this Republic is restricfed to the descendants of Af- 
rica, therefore they are Negro Thieves. Some have 
stolen more, aid others less of the race ; but of all 
the junior slaves, at least, who have been born 


| since the constitutional epoch, 1808, within the ter- 


ritorial domains of this Republic, they diave been as 


| notoriously kidnapped as though the claimants of 
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We revert to a higher 
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that he * shall shrink frou: the more decent blandish- 
ments of our Jance’—for our * prejudices’ were 
formed by a residence for years awong Negro- 
_ Thieves ; and our pecuniary * interests’ would in- 
| duce us to copy his example ; to enll iman-stealing , 
honesty and religion ; and kidgappers, by courtesy, 
Christians, THE PROTESTANT. 
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[From the New-Haven Adyertiser.} 


To the Editor of the Advertiser. 


| 


| S1r—The following letter te the Rev. R. R. 
Gurley, Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Colonization Society, at Washington City, was 
received by him nearly two ‘wonths since, at 


which time it was hoped that he would feel pre- ate removal to another land, and «dds, ‘if so, | 


| from different places in Virginia, North Carolina 
| and Maryland, recently, to expatriate the free 
, people of color fiom their soil. ‘The Governor of 
| Virginia, in his late message, says, * It will be 
indispensably necessary for them to withdraw 
from this community.’ Inthe last number of 
| your Repository, under the head of ‘ The Crisis,’ 
| you extract the remarks of a correspondevt in 
| Virginia, on the removal of free persons of color 
fiom the State, and of steps about to be taken by 
_ the Legislature to that end, who says, ‘ Public 
| sentiment imperiously demands it.’ Another 
' writer fiom the same State, addressing you, ex- 
| presses his belief that one object of the General 
| Assembly of the State, with regard to the free 
people of color, will be their gradual or immedi- 


ared to answ i rein ‘8 ; ; Sheth 
P 0 answer the questions therein submitted, | where Lut to Africa? and where butto Liberia? ’ 


and give the whole to the public. 
month of January a verbal message was received, | 
thut he doubted the utility of pablishing the let- | 
ter, but was disposed to do it stonid it still be my 
desire. Soon after, I addressed Mr. Gurley, say- 
ing that the reasons for publishing the letter still 
existed, and requesting bin, if not. disposed, to 
give it publicity, to return it toa friend of njine 
and his in this city, for a season, as one sentence , 
in the copy was omitted. On the 20th ult. I re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. Gurley, con- | 
taining reasons for not giving publicity to my let- | 
ter, which was also returned tome. 

Although the bill for the removal of free color- 
ed persons from Virginia, as it has passed, is 
wach changed from its original form, 1 am _pre- 
pared to show, from the concessions of the most | 
distinguished speakers in the House of Delegates, 
that no pledges are given that any of the free 
people of color may remain: in the State perma- | 
nently, in pursuit of right and happiness ; but on 
the contrary, that broad declarations are made, 
that when it shall become necessary (expedient) 


| them had sailed for Congo, and brought them even 
| in their vessels. 


} 


Admitting for the mere sake of argument, that a 


, that to reseve themselves from worse depression, 


man or woman might be placed in such a situntion, | 
they sold their labor and its equitable renuneration 
for a term of years—this would not give the pur- 

chaser a claim to the exertions of the child, much | 
less of a child unhorn, as soon as it became qualified 
for toil and usefalness—and the idea that the child 


} 


shall inherit the degraded lot of its stolen mother, | 


| as history and observation testify, is one of the most | 


; 


| 
} 


nade a slave from his birth, knows nothing but 
py = and misery —Then as to guilt. Formerly we 
> led it w 1 another party. ‘The black factor made | 
vi man a slave: that was his share of the guilt. We 
kept him as a slave: that was our share. But, in the 
— e child whom we enslave, the whole abom‘n- 
ation sourown, We make him a slave, in the first | 
are > him asa slave, in the second. Itis a 
eer : muever a maa : it is no less a crime to murder 
a child 


erime to rob a ehit 
»roba child. Itis a crime to enslave a man: 
and. isi ' 
Ger 'o erime to enslave a child ?’—Buxton’s 
SPEECH IN THE Britisy PARLIAMENT 
For the Liberator. 
TT r ‘ > ‘y . “vr 
THE MACON REPERTORY. 


No. IL. 


, the necessity, and 


| ain the 


. ) 
 Alvantage of ynanalik ; 
ige of unqualified and immediate eman- 


assertor of the duty 


Cipation ; by » ha 
) Hut the best mode te effect the ulterior 
Ohiwets tk e : : 7 4 
| » the melioration of the long oppressed color- 
ed population en a - 

10n, SO 48 to execute the claims of justice 


and relie 0 ¢ 1..° ° 
Zion, and to Dring forth «the fruits of right- 


ees most rapidly and plentifally, requires de- 
ui _ “crulimy ;—bat that the whole system 
man % : — of all the laws of God and 

™, & self-evident proposition to all persons 


Whose pe 


of slave 


not hardened, 


Toot of 


he by that * love of money which is the 
fll eyil +? - ° a ° 
oni : US” and through ~which Slave Drivers 
' ron) rr th . 
dies ip faith, and pierce” not only them- 
i oR, . A ° 
ut their Wretched victims ‘ through with 
MANY sorrows,’ . 
N Nwithe . 
‘Wilh a ." . P P 
Prt SuinGging ail the evangelical light which 
nes aroand us th : 


ih 


Eee e Macon Repertory demonstrates 
“the deelaray : 


fed. oP ion of John is even now exempli- 
ed. ' The | 


ght shineth in darkness, and the dark- 

Norehe > P . ° 

oan prehendeth it not '—otherwise who can ac- 
’ preacher of the Gospel in 


Ness co 


or the fet, that a 
the Unitog 


quest a reply r 

¥ to the follow; : arent 
inquiry ? 8 following prefound casuistical 
“Who are 

Taped o 
hind Ry ’ purchased the Africans with New-Eng- 
. and brought them 
Who bought them 
“S Neinhers of the 


Nase 
as Slaves, and treated them 
haman family ?? 


In ill 
Hasty; , : . ‘. 

remem rating this sagacious question, we must 
er some j rerti 

OM be hee, Controvertible truths, No man 


aslave—no human being can hecome 


' , 
il acrime . ' 
“is acrime to rob a manu: it is no less a | 


| ily insinuates that the slaves whom the New-Eng- 
| landers obtained for rum, 
> | ans, ‘are treated as members of the human family.’ 


of all the earth, Now it would be utterly incredible 


Ves are " { 
; @ not blinded, and whose hearts are 


| the white citizens, retain them in inalienable pos- 
' session, hold their lives by a secure tenure, realize 
the blessings of rational liberty, and may pursue all 


@ States : 
lates of America, should formally re- | 


to our doors ; or, 


| claim every child at its birth, and hold it to be dis- 


| unrighteous and impure machinations which ever | 
| was propagated by the old Serpent, the Adversary 


| 
of man. 

Therefore, we tell the Macon Repertory, in the 
language of the homely proverb—that ‘ the receiver 
is is bad as the thief’—or in the emphatic language 
of the Lord, ‘ when thou sawest a thief, then thou 
consentest with him ’—consequently all the parties, 
the original raffians who sailed to Guinea for the 
pupose of bringing away Negroes, and all those who 
originally bought them, and all those who have suc- 
cessively retained them, from generation to genera- 
tion, in hopeless bondage, and all those who now 





, 


posable property—they are all ‘ Negro-Stealers. 
whether, as the prophet says, * a man and his father 
go in unto the same maid, or whether they sell the 
righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of shoes’ 
—Atmos 2: 6, 7—vr whether they stand ‘in the 
crossway, to cut off them that do escape ’—Obadi- 
ah 14. | 

Sut the Macon Repertory, in this question, craft- | 





and sold to the Georgi- | 





To understand this point, it must be recollected, | 
what constitutes membership in the human family. 


Our public documents, in their language, all are in 
unison with the gospel upon this topic. ‘They all 
declare, that freedom, equality, and inalienable 
rights, life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, are | 
the grand constituent principles of this social eondi- 
tion ; and that these privileges are iuseparable from 
our moral relations and accouniability to the Judge 





that any man in this republic would have the auda- 
city to affirm that Georgia slaves are treated as 
members of the human family—and yet it is not less 
marvellous, than undeniable, that a Minister of the 
Gospel in these United States has recently dared to 
promulge this astounding fallacy, that the colored | 
people in Georgia are free, enjoy equal rights with 


| 


lawful methods to enhance their own comforts, in- 
crease their wealth, and perpetuate their enjoyments. | 

If the Macon Repertory did not intend this state- | 
ment, then he is chargeable with using words with | 
an equivocal design, «nd contrary to their ordinary 
meaning—but if he did propose to convey to his | 
readers the legitimate sense of his phrase, then he | 


| rats hj , ’ 1 he | 
‘ __ | has uttered a declaration, which every person in the | 
he Negro Stealers, those who kid- 


civilized world, who is in the least conversant with | 
the past and present condition of our republic, knows | 
to be devoid of one particle of veracity. 
We shall not be deterred from stating the truth, 
because the sinners who are pierced by it, resent its 
application, and denounce our. ‘ prowess and tact in | 
the ranks of the abnsive 7—and we inform the Ma- 


pendent people, and the resukt, oftheir delibera- 


len in the street, and equity cannot enter.’ As 


be a brute or a statue 


‘ eter % 
rulers ; where is their pity ‘ 


/and a host, 


to banish this people from the State, they will 
| not ho!d back. Other States sre discussing the 
) same subject ; and if the feeling manifested in 
+ most instances is honorable te a free and inde- 


tiuns are-jast and #qual, the F% wil} be ov 3 re" 
ful to the feelings of a much injured people, as it 
is at this juncture unexpected by their friends. 

‘The rights of the people of color in this coun- 
try, and the resalts of their wrongs, must demand 
the deep consideration of the American people ; 
and the discussion of the subject cannot be too 
early commenced, or too critically parsued. Mr. 
Gurley has consented to have his letter published, 
which will, with strictures, in a few days, be pre- 
sented for publication. 

‘The importance of the subjects embraced in | 
this correspondence, is the apology for its publi- | 
cation. If, sir, you will give ita place in your | 
paper, you will much oblige 

Your obedient servant, 
SIMEON 8. JOCELYN. 

New-Haven, March 1, 1832. . 


a lt ectenee seg 


New-Haven, Dec. 31, 1831. | 

Rev. R. R. Gurley, Cor. Sec. of the American 
Colonization Society, Washington City. 

Dear S1tr—Sworn to the cause of truth, we 

cannot but hold up her light, though she be ¢ fall- 


ministers of the Lord Jesus Cirist, regarding the | 
entire race of man as the purchase of his blood, 
who may through faith in him live for ever, we | 
cannot but weep to behold in this land of Bibles, 
of churches, of ministers, of Christianity, and of | 


revivals of religion—not to say of boasted justice | 
and liberty—-two millions of immortal beings, the | 
sole property of the Infinite Redeemer, regarded 
as goods and chattels—bought and sold like bru- | 
tal flesh—their dearest ties sundered daily in cold | 
blood, as the convenience or wishes of their op- 
pressors dictate— deprived of the key of know- 
ledge—to whom the Bible ts literally fl sealed 
book—and, excepting oral instruction in religioa 
in some instanees, and that often but occasional, 
left, so far as this Christian nation is concerned, 
to grope in darkness, and tu stumble into eterai- 
ty, as ignorant of the true God and his Son Christ 
Jesus, as if thcy were made bu’ to labor, to bow 
down, to brutalise and endure for a few short 
years, and dving, die bat to rot, and never to 
know immortality. Not to weep at this, is to be 
chilled at the vital flood. Net to agonize, is to 
; and in that agony not to 
lift up the voice like a trumpet, cry aloud, and 
plead for these undying souls, is to trifle with in- 
nocent victims, and with the blood of the Son of 
God shed for their salvation. 

We turn from the heart-rending scene. What 
do we see? ‘Three hundred thousand native free 
people of color calling for relief. ‘Thousands of 
the pious and jest, with bowels of compassion, 
would befriend them,—but the multitude ; the 
At this moment, 
over most of these three handred thousand, char- 
ged with no crime, the billows of prejudice and 
persecution are rolling. * The floods lift up their 
heads,’ and the voice of many waters is heard, 
threatening to sweep them from the land of their 
birth—their natural rights contemned— justice out- 
raged—and the Constitution of the United States, 
which names no color, is set aside in many sec- 
tions of our country, to peel or banish them, 
while they are claiming its sanctions, and are ap- 
pealing for protection. At this, every generous 
passion of the just and good bursts into a flame ; 
already indignant at the wrongs of the 
Indian, and the base sacrilege of their p!underers, 
and the shameless cowardice and solemn perjury 
of the sworn protectors of therr rights, must svon 
awake and arge, as fr the Indian, the principles 
of eternal right in behalf of these our afflicted col- 


ored conntrvmen, 





| moval of none but with their own consent—and 


| soil American free citizens ; or, they imagine, 


"stern justice, look upon perfect and never ceasing 


| ple to aid them in their high-handed violence and 
} impiety. 


| te save a kingdom ! 


| righteous cannot succeed when principle is sacri- 


| is wicked. At present, the free people of color 


During the | jt js idle to say that nothing more is intended than 


thut the means are to be provided for colonizing 
sach as desire, without constraint, to remove fiom 
the State. ‘ihe Governor in his message says, 
*'Lhis class has been the first to place itself ia | 
hostile array against every measure designed to | 
remove them from amongst us,’ and adds, ‘It | 
will be indispensably necessary for them to with- 
draw from this community.” "the violence of | 
this language no one need mistake. And will 
Virginians cast off their own native citizens upon 
sister States? Rather will they uot, in the pride | 
of their name, and in the hour of their oppres- 
sion, attempt to force them io a foreign land ; 
and in the words above quoted, exclaim, ‘ Where | 
but to Africa? and where but to Liberia?’ In | 
such unholy and desperate measures, directly or | 


| indirectly, the Colonization Society will probably | 


be called upon to beara part. And can such ap- | 
proaches be endured? Can such serpent-charm- 
ing, even in its early stages, be listened to with- 
out rebuke? It cannot be that the Colonization 
Society will strike hauds with the most desperate | 


of the desperate, who in their diificulties cast off | 


con Repertory, that we parpase, Deo benedicente, | _ You, sir, have considered the eruel propesitions stroy the free people of color, should they resist, 


leaguing with the slaves, when each other's sym- 


pathy shall have swelled the tide of woe—but 


how many valuable citizens we can spare “in “so 
foolish a contest ; how many young men we ean 
sacrifice ; how many widows shall bring their lit 
tle ones to weep where a father’s blood had en- 
riched the soil ; or, if all the brutality of igne- 
rance and fanaticism should rage as in Southainp- 
ton, how many innocent women and children shall 
die where mercy is lost in desperate hope or in 
despairing revenge? ‘The brutish may be tamed 
by kindness; but he should tremble, who for 
cruelty would wake up the lion. 
| It should be remembered that the ease of the 
free peuple of color differs materially from that of 
the slaves. Legally, the slaves ure held as pro- 
perty ; but legally, the free people of color are, 
by the Constitution of the United States, regarded 
as part and parcel with the white people of our 
country. When their rights are invaded, when 
an attempt to drive them out is made, they» will 
run to the Constitution as to a sanctuary for pro- 
tection. To follow them there—to invade their 
retreat, will be sacrilegious. Their blood, if shed, 
will be innocent blood ; and all the blood of their 


‘invaders, shed in this desperate canse, will be but 


as the blood of fools, which never cries to justice 
uor to God for vengeance, » sd belt 
In the case of the people of color and the In- 
dians, this nation will rise in the majesty of trath 
and equity, protecting the oppressed and laying 
broad foundations of honor and glory which time 
cannot impair, and which the world wi!l admire ; 
or, by refusing to do so, and pursuing the course 
of intrigue, persecution and robbery, will find in 
the Almighty, power to * deliver the souls that 
are drawn unto death,’ to blast with mildew, pes- 
tilence and famine our fairest hopes—causing 
death to come up into our windows, so that this 
fruitful land shall become desolate, the pillare of 
righteousness fall, and we leave a name to rot’ 
with the wicked, and te be the execration of the: 


the fear of the Lord, and. with the plea of pablic | just for ever. 


sufety destroy the foundations of justice, to work | 
out salvation. Thousands of the good people of | 
the Seuth will deprecate any weasures to remove 
tha CAS Heanle of color against their will, Were 
the pious feelings of Me idttes Or aru. 
in Virginia, petitioners to the Legislature now In 
session, on the subject of slavery, infused into the 
community, we might hope for better expedients 
to avert the evils attendant on that system, than 
such as sacrifice righteousness, to avert a curse | 
which nothing but righteousness can remove. 





/ 

Is it not manifest that those who would remove | 
the free people of color to Africa by force, and | 
who are presuming on an appropriation of land | 
from the Colonization Society for those whom | 
they shall banish, are either ignorant of the great 
principle of the Society, which admits of the re- | 


consequently, it would seem, not of the giving | 
one foot of their soil to facilitate the operations of 
tyrants and kidnappers,*who would force to that 


| 
that in the pressure of the times, the society will | 


at least open their territory for their use? If | 


| such are their expectations, is it not high time | 


that all mistake on so vital a point was settled, | 
beyond hope to the persecutor and fear to the be- | 


nevolent 2? Some of the warmest friends of the | 
Society, who are governed ly the principles of | 


contention with oppressors, (throagh the truth) 
in behalf of their victims, as infinitely more 
to be desired than tu yield one iota of just princi- 


Come what will, we cannot sell the 
We cannot consent to sacrifice principle 
' «Ifthe foundations be de- | 





truth ! 


stroyed, whut can the righteous do ? ” And if the 


| 
| 


ficed, how vaia the hope of that State or nation, 
whose policy is against the first orinciples of nat- 
ural right, and the basis of Jehovah's throne ! 

‘To remove the free people of color from the 
land of their nativity, by force, either by the di- 
rect exercise of power or by the influence of se- | 
vere and unjust enactments, is as dangerous as It 


are a barrier between the slaves and the whites. 
'This is the opinion also of a Svuth Carolinian 
with reference to the free mulattoes, whose woik 
in defence of the South, published in Charleston 
in 1822, now lies before me. Strong as the syu- 
pathies of the free colored people are towards 
their brethren in slavery, but few wou!d venture 
] am confident that, as a peo- 
for the redemption of their 
e of truth and the | 


in an insurrection. 
ple, they are looking { 
brethren through the influence o t 
Spirit of God, without the shedding of blood. As 
evidence of that fact, we might cite the resolutions 
of the free people of color of Baltimore and in 
other places—some instances of their coming out 
to defend the whites in the late insurrections— 
and the fact that none but slaves have yet been 
convicted of partaking in them. Aside from their 
revolting at blood, they prize their liberty, tram- 
meled as it now is, so highly, that they will not 
sport with it. ‘The prospect of its loss, and of the 
loss of life itself, is such, that some stronger mo- 
tive than that of mere power must be produced, 
to enlist them in blood shedding. Nothing 1s 
more certain, than that the more perfectly free 
they are made—the mure they are educated, im- 
proved and respected—the more perfectly allied 
toais will they be, and to the free institutions of 


Questions of such moment as never yet shook 
this country are pressing to issae—they come upon 
us with every wind—they cluster around and cry . 
Up, ye sleepers—‘Arise and call upon yoar God is 
6 Swabia ta winhbo ngewe « eS a -.- ‘ 
‘ [oose the” bands of wickedness ’—see ‘ that ye 
break every yoke.’ Already the * lawful captive ’ 
hasteth to be free—bloud has flowed in torrents 
—brutal ignorance, so fondly cherished, gave its 
fury for the destruction of helpless women and 
children. Well may we cry, O Lord, the pro- 
tector of the defenceless and the avenger of the 
oppressed, save us in thy merey—lead us to re- 
pentance, and let not our sins be the measure of 
thy judgments. 

At this eventful moment, should not the fol- 
lowing important queries be presented, and be 
settled beyond a doubt in every mind ? 

First, —Should States, counties, or other autho- 
rities, engage in the expatriation of free persons 
of color to Africa, charged with no crime,—ean 
they Le permitted by the Colonization Society, to 
occupy any portion of their soil for the residence 
of the banished ? 

Second.—<As the colored @itizens of our coun- 
try are not to be driven out of this country, or 
the State of their birth, at their own expensa— 
but, as wise men, will wait to be carried out by — 
their persecutors if they go at all ; so if they are 
found in the hands of their encmies, will not those 
violators of justice and kidnappers of their per- 
sons be liable to seizure for MAN-3TEALING, 
and be subject to the penalty attached to that 
crime ? 

Third.—Would not colored persons, deprived 
of the rights of freemen for no crime, if found on 
the ocean on board any vessel into which they 
had been thrust against their will, be regarded as 
slaves or captives of the highest degree, uid would 
not the agents, officers, and crew, engaged in 
conveying them from their native country, if over- 
taken by any government ship belonging to the 
British navy or the navy of the United States, be 
regarded as those who are captured with stolen 
men of color on board, and for whose apprehen- 
sion the British government and the government 
of the United States are leagued by treaty ; and 
when so secured be dealt with a3 PIRATES, as 
the treaty specities ? 

The present aspect of things has constrained 
me to present the considerations embraced in thia 
letter—and as it is intended for publication entire, 
may I not earnestly solicit your opinion on the 
points a-ove presented to accompany it? Will 
you not request Mr. Orr to give it a place in his 
‘American Spectator, and at the game time give 


| your views alone, orgombined with the Mana- 


zers of the Colonization Society, if they are will- 
ing to unite with you in expressing their views on 
these subjects ? 

And now, dear sir, as we value the existence 
and prosperity of a Christian nation rising in Afri- 
ca—as we hope to break the bands of death, and 
to christianize and civilize that vast continent with 
its fifty millions—as we prize the sympathies and 
prayers of God’s people, and their sanctified offer- 
ings—~as we deprecate the interference of the 
wicked—as we dread fheir measures so full of 
death to our fair hopes, as a part of the herita 
of the Lord, and whieh are so franght with m 
chief to the oppressed and with ruin to Africa, let 
us ery unto God to ‘ rebuke the devourer.” Let 


| us call the nation and the church of God to raise 


up a wall of defence whieh no power can over- 





our country. But there are fires iv all bu:nan 
breasts, which it is dangerous to kindle. : And 
what, like the idea of banishment from one’s na- 


tive land, can light up revenge, and make men | 
Let States examine past history on | 


desperate ? 


this point, and beware how they proceed, 


The question is not whether it is possible to de 


throw, and ‘over which no unclean thing shall 
pass.” ” 
T am, dear sir, ‘ 
“Respectfully your ob’t serv’t 
And Christian Brother, 
SIMEON 8. JOCELYN. 
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For the Liberator. 
ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF ‘THE 
LEGISLATURE OF VIRGINIA. _b 
A large body of yoor fellow citizens view with li 
intense interest the animating spectacle your State | 
now exhibits. ‘The moral conflict that is going on, ° 
among you between the mistaken interests, the dark | ° 
and erring passions and prejudices of the human | il 


heart, and the glorious attributes that tend to exalt owners of the soil retain their property, and long di- 
and dignify man and promote haman happiness, | Feet the labors of the colored population -by simply 


cannot bat prove of vast importance in its results to, 8@nting them their inalienable rights. : 
yourselves—to your southern brethren —to this whole | the door must be opened for their gradual elevation 


‘ ie n equality with | seems to have done little good. : 
| of churacter and standing even to an ‘equality ing Houses at Falmouth, and Montego Bay, were "servant or rather friend of our family. 


/  §. D.... when my grandmother received her 
place was much injured, by an infatuated mob, who | D ys 


hemisphere—and remotely to the whole world. 


A conviction that you are disposed patiently to in- | ua, and oury moment 8 delay is dangerous, ‘Their 
vestigate and weigh the various and conflicting pro- | "=e, were all impediments to be remeved Ab ' dvi at | into service, was an inoffensive child, with no ex- 
jects that may be offered for the removal of the ap- | row, would of necessity be graduaj, and the public | ascribed to the best means for remedying a ae ee 4i bodily or mental vigor. She was taught 

. | mind would be gradually preparing for it. | evil, the unhappy consequences growing oat of the | traordinary y 
What can we say in palliation of our conduct ? | "aiure of that evil itself. 


palling evils under which you labor, encourages me | ! 
to offer some views for your consideration. 


Many estimable individuals have proposed sever- | Never had oppressors so little plea for their injustice 


| hope of redress, our expelled slaves would willingly 
_ guide the invaders to their native homes, in hope to 


JAMAICA. 

A slip from the Beacon = gh lage Re | 

: ‘ i i in Falmouth 
e again restored to the beloved scenes of their ear- Fina Octews ts i oat es faces 
or issued a Proclamation, declaring martial law to) 
be no longer in force. ‘This measure was taken by | 
the advice of the Major Generals of Districts : but) 
was considered by many persons as being premature. | 
Still, the Governor is enforced to order out the mili- 





est recollections. 

‘Thanks and gratitude are forever due to a benev- 
lent Creator, who has made the path of equity the 
nly path of safety. All these losses, all these per- 
s, We trust, may yet be averted, and the present 


time, i 

It is with regret we perceive, that the feelings ex- | 
It is true, 
improper channel ; , 
The Baptist Meet-— 


demolished, and the Methodist Church in the former 





tia to quell rebellions, or bring in runaways, at any | of syental culture, by keeping up a motion in the | 


cited by these disturbances has vented itself in an iw 
and that the dreadful lesson | 


unfurnished mind. And is it possible that so many | 
of my innocent countrywomen are suffering what 
legislators have devised as a punishment for crime? | 
The absorbing sympathies, the quickening interests, | 
the animating variety of domestic life, all closed» 
upon them ; the action of the heart checked—de- 
stroyed—that propelling action, which serves, 1 | 
some measure, amongst the free, to supply the want 


At night, upon a bed of hay, 
We pass our toilless hours away— 

And in the morning early rise, 

Before the sun has reached the skies, . 


We have no schools—no one to teach 
And none upon the Sabbath preach : 
We never hear of heaven and hell, 
Except in oaths I fear to tell. 
intellectual faculties ; particularly in a race upon 
hom nature has bestoxsed peculiar susceptibility. | 
This influence of the affections on the powers of | 
the mind, I have seen remarkably exemplified in a | 


No mother here will ever dare 
Lift up to God for us a prayer— 
Except in secret, when no eye 
Sees her, but that of Deity. 


O, favored, happy children, you 
Can never know what we pass through 
Lest you yourselves should slaves Henson 








al plans of colonization as offering, in their opinion, | toward a people, patient beyond all former amet 
the best means of relief, viz. removal to Liberia, to | ple. Our cupidity, in recently permitting an exten- 


Hayti, Texas, Canada, &e. 
these channels remaim open to the voluntary, anin-— 
fluenced choice of those to whom they are offered 5 | 
yet, if carried to any great extent, itis my full con- 


viction that such removals would be attended with | certain ultimate Songgeanees of continuing slavery. 
Can we hesitate in our choice? 


an enormous waste of valuable lives, and be of in- 
calculable injury to the Planters, to the United | 


of the perfect safety of liberating slaves, and of the 


It may be right that | sive domestic slave trade, has scattered throughout 
this class the seeds of intelligence, that we can nev- 
er eradicate. 


Examples are multiplying around us | 


Trained as our victims have long been in the 


. | ee = -_ Yor) H aine | 

States, and to the slaves themselves ; all which I school of sorrow and of suffering, their uncomplain 

shall endeavor to prove ing firmness of character and a protecting Providence | 
uu . 


' 


Not knowing accurately the amount exported of 
the agricultural products of the sluve States, let us} 
call them twenty-five millions of dollars annually . | 
Take away the laborers who prodace these, and | 
who shall supply their places? Can the planiers | 
and their sons? Impossible! Wiih as great a 
change of habit as necessity itself could urge, all | 
that they could raise for years to come would afford | 
but a scanty subsistence for themselves and families 
—the bare necessaries of life, with nothing to ex- 
port. Should we seek to fill the vacancy by the im- | 
portation of Irish laborers, one half of these would 
probably perish in the two first seasons: morcover, | 
they would unquestionably be more intemperate, | 
more turbulent and less effective hands than a like } 
number of free blacks. ‘The writer of these lines | 
knows this from experience, having during the last | 
twenty years frequently employed both in agricul- | 
tural pursuits ; and he has uniformly been et 
| 


faithfully and profitably served by those who had 
escaped from slavery in the South, than from the 
other class. He has therefore become fully convine- 
ed, that nothing is wanted but to change the char- 
acter of your laboring population from slave to free ; 
ard the more instantaneously this is done, the bet- 
ter ; a corresponding change in our treatment of | 
them would of course follow. 

‘ But,’ says your intelligent statesinen, ‘ our re- 
liance is on diverting to the south the current of emi- 
gration that is now powerfully setting from the north- 
ern and eastern to the western states.” This might 
possibly, in some degree, be attainable ; but, in the 
first place, it would retard advancement in the west. 
Secondly, northing short of an immense depreciation 
of property in the south would tempt this descrip. | 
tion of emigrants to remove among you. ‘Thirdly, 

3 : Wee Meee ee se ke 
but only to the laws, they would remove mostly as 
independent settlers. Fourthly, should any of them 
hire to you as laborers, they would expect such ad- 
ditional compensation on account of the unhealthi- 





ness and fatigue incident to warm climates, as would 





soon enable them to supplant you as owners of the | 
soil, <A great proportion of these would, however, 
perish in the seasoning. And fifthly, the sagacity of | 
the survivors would soon enable them to discover | 
that it would be to their interest to invite back the 
very same free negroes that you had banished, as | 
they would undoubtedly be the best and most profit- 
able hands thet could be employed in those climates, 
Thus it appears that 

Ist. The milliens to be expended in their removal 
may yet be savecl. 


nually produce may be saved. 

3d. The thousands of lives to be sacrificed in their 
deportation and acclimation in foreign Jands inay be 
saved, 


4th. The expense of re-importing them may be 
saved, 


6th. Another loss of life in re-acelimation may be | 
saved. : 

6th The sacrifice of the lives ofa large body of | 
eastern or other emigrants may be saved. 

7th. The wretchedness consequent on the im- 
mense depreciation of your property, and the trans- | 
fer of it into other hands, may be saved. 

8th. An incalculable loss of character may be 
saved, and the western states may be permitted to 


go on reeciving their wonted stream of healthful | 
emigration. 


It may be well, too, to reflect a little on the risk | 
that attends the expulsion of the colored population ; 
for they will not willingly expatriate theniselves. 
The free blacks, it does not appear, have been at all 
implicated in the recent insurrection in Virginia ; | 


him down into the hold of the sloop, took the plais- 
| or hallooed they would knock eut his brains ; that 


, down the river ; thet they acrived at Delaware City 
| about 12 o'clock at night ; that there was a black 


| fast to the wharf, and he heard the men say that they 


| boat. 
| men say, ‘ we have got these two fellows tight e- 


will yet work their redemption ; and every eflort 
we may make to bind and to crush, will be like 
raising a dam across a stream, whose waters are | 
continually accumulating. | 

While we are sinking ourselves by ceaseless ef- | 
forts to traduce and expel them, they are rising in 
esteem and worth, and our children’s children will | 
blush for our conduct. | 

My views are now before you—it will require no | 
funds to carry them into effect. Some sacrifices of 
nominal and pretended property, and of unworthy | 
prejudices, niust indeed be made ; and let these be | 
halanced by the unspeakable advantages to be reap- 
ed, and the unrequitable though just claims on the | 
other side, You form a Court of Equity yourselves, | 
Judges and Defendants, and have to decide on your | 
own exparte evidence. ‘The claims of your slaves 
are reduced to the simplest point. They ask now 
wages for past unremunerated years of toil, though 
no Court of Equity could refuse to give them with- 
out justly forfeiting its character. ‘They ask no por- 
tion of the wealth their labors have procured you. | 
‘They ask only what a state of peace would give in | 
all civilized nations ; that you withhold your grasp 
from their persons, and treat them as men. 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 


| 


| 





SLAVERY RECORD. 

















Kipxappine. The following deposition (says 
the U. 8. Phila. Gazette) is made by James C. Jus- | 
lice, whose strange absence we noticed on Friday | 
last. We are not acquainted wih the deponent, | 
and cannot therefore do more than to place the at- | 
tested account before the public, with a remark that | 
several persons have called to express to us their en. | 
lire confidence in the statement: 


James C. Justice being sworn, saith that he will | 


| be 20 years of age on the Mthof April, A. D. 1832. | 
: That on Wednesday evening, the 29th day of Feb- | 
| raary last, he left the house of ‘Thomas Porter, ja | ‘ihe fa sub; h h 
te sil eee cai alee ae Oy Manag Serr ) 7 | ought me weary ofa subject that ought to interest | 
2nd. ‘The twenty-five millions that they now an- | Vine street, No. 54, between the hours of 6 and ¢ | S my y 5 * 


o'clock in the evening 5 that he was about turning 
into Coates alley, not quite a square from Mr. Por- | 


they put a plaister over his mouth and held both his 
hands, and took him down Front street to Market 
street, and then put him on board a sloop at the 
lower side of Market street wharf; that they put 


ter from his mouth, and told him if he made a noise 


they pushed olf the sloop innsediately and went 


man in the hold with him 3 that the sloop was made 


would go to the tavern and get something to drink ; | 
that after the men had gone, this deponent and the 
black m.an broke open the hatchway and came on 
deck, got upon the wharf and ran off as fast as they 
could ; that about 3 o’clock on the morning of Fri- 
day they got to Wilmington, and that they both | 
came to the city on Friday in the Wilmington steam- 

‘Lhat while on board the sloop he heard the 


nough.’ ‘That the black man told deponent he lived 
in Shippen street, and had there a wife and three 
children ; that the black man told him he was 


to read, and received with great attention the relig- 
| 











And leave your parents, friends and home. 


them a 
| yoke with thyself. But the race is not always to the | 


they have, in fact, formed a barrier between the | brought to the sloop in the sae way that the depo- | 
slaves and their masters; bat measures have been | "@"t Was brought there ; that on the way from Del- 


‘LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











YES! 

We acknowledge that thou art a woman and a 
sister ; and our sympathies have been awakened in 
thy behalf, although there are many who still remain 
in a state of apathy in regard to thy sufferings ; yet 
we hope, by the blessing of God on our united exer- 
tions in your behalf, that the day will ere long arrive, 


/when your oppressors will behold, and turn from 
their iniquitous ways ; for the thought is too revolt- 
| ing, that there is so much indifference manifested 


by su f*: on this subject, although one million of 
now groaning beneath the same oppressive 


| swift, nor the battle to the strong ; and He who rides | 
upon the wings of the wind, in whom is all power, 


can command a cahn. He can rouse the sluggish 
every where, Ile can break the fetters and release 
the oppressed slaves from the power of the cruel ty- 


rant; then they will no longer be heard to groan 


under the lash of the unfeeling driver, whose every 
blow bears witness of the savage barbarity of the 
monster, or the shrieks of the afflicted mother be 
heard at the parting of her dear offspring, (the only 
consolation of her heart.) But something must be 
done : an effort must be made : nothing can be done 
without an effort: and it is in the power of Ameri- 
can women to do much, in the cause of African 
emancipation ; they can form societies ; each metn- 
ber agreeing to do al}in her power to abolish this 
INHHIUIG eewte co SPfead the alarm by patronising 
the Liberator—and to abstain from using the fruits 
of iniquity and oppression. 
‘ That, aroused by our example, 
Colun.bia then may break the chain ; 
Nor the mournful sons of Afric 
Longer curse our lust of gain.’ 
Providence, R. 1. 





INTERESTING LETTER. 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Srr—lf you think the enclosed letter from a 
friend, suitable for the Liberator, it will give me 
pleasure to see it occupy a place in your columns. 

Y. Z. 
--, Sept. Sth, 1831. 


* 





My dear friend—I am sorry you should have | 


every mind ; so far from being tired of your conver- 


_ sation, I have hardly dismissed it from my thoughts 
_ ter’s house, when he was seized by two men; that | 


since we parted, and am astonished now that my 
sense of justice has not hitherto been more strongly 
roused by wrongs inflicted on a race, who have al- 
ways interested my heart. 
national festivals, when surveying our beautiful coun- 


| try, our free institutions, our happy citizens, I have 


not dwelt with deeper sympathy on the misfortunes 


of the colored people, that much injured portion of 


my fellow countrymen. 

1 was led in the course of along walk a few days 
ago, to a train of sad reflections on the inward, the 
mental state of female slaves. Strolling through 2 
retired road, I noticed a hovel built in the roughest 


manner and of the coarsest materials. ‘The confined 


| dimensions, rude chimney, and narrow broken win- 


dows, all marked it out as the dwelling-place of ex- 
treme poverty. 


and displayed the wretchedness within that the exte- 


abode of a woman, by the articles of female dress | 


which hung round the room, and was pleased to no- 


tice the dittle library arranged upon a broken chair. | 


I wonder that on our | 


The only door stood wide open, | 


ious instruction that was carefully imparted, apply- 
| ing the precepts of christianity to her own heart and 
| jife with a promptness and simplicity truly exempla- | 
ry. Her humble duties were so regularly perform- 
ed, she was so constantly at her post, so quiet, per- 
severing, kind and gentle, that she soon became not 
only dear to my grand parents, but to the numerous 
branches of the family who were occasional visitors 
ut the house. Few came who did not early seek an 
interview with S. The welcome at the old pater- | 
nal mansion was not quite complete without her 
smile and pleasant greeting. Years passed on, and 
in their course brought those vicissitudes to which 
every family is more or less subject. S. ulone seem- 
ed stationary. ‘To a common observer she under- 
went no change ; but her mind was ripening through 
the intensity of her sympathy. So much did she 
enter into the feelings of others, and identify herself | ceed on his journey in an easy way, requested 
with every member of the family, that she has had Howard to allow him to take a seat in his sleigh, 
large experience and has grown wise through the 
tenderness of her heart. Her judgment on moral 
| subjects is excellent ; and, if f could divest her of an 
| inclination to indulge me too much, I should con- | he was permitted to bear them company. Qy 
| sider her a very safe casuist. It is wonderful to see | Jeaving the house, one of the boys was placed op 
the influence she obtains over children, and those | the back of the sleigh, (perbaps because their con. 
| engaged with her in household duties. | have smiled ngs Yoel Gus bey ten od poeend 
| sometimes at the perfect efficiency of her low toned evere Clivaietaenns which crested suspicion tha 


voice to reduce to obedience an unruly boy. Her | oi was not right. ‘They had not gone far, befor 
_ goodness is so true, her kindness so sincere, that her 


| understanding catches light from her emotions. She 
| knows how to say and do by a glance that which it 
| would take many books to teach. But her under- 
standing never appears to greater advantage, than in 
the meek dignity with which she overcomes con- 
tempt. The laborers on my grand-father’s farm, 
when employed from distant towns ,—for S. is hon- 
ored where she is known,—secing themselves served 
by a colored woman, would often begin with ridicu- 
| ling her, and calling contemptuously upon her servi- 
ces ; but a few days always changed their manner to 
,4 respectful kindness, and in some instances to a 
confidential communication of secret sorrows, temp- 
tations, resolutions, &c. which proved the strong 
impression made by her character on even the rud- 
est and most uncultivated. VPiety and benevolence 
have so refined and ennobled her mind, that she is 
indeed almost insensible to any personal disadvan- 
tage arising fiom her color ; but she feels the evil 
on higher, more disinterested principles, with deep 
concern. When I spoke to her once on the subject 
she replied, ¢ I have feared that the great distinction , 
which is made would be injurious to the cause of re- | /°"- " a7 = 
ligion, when | have erie it even atthe table of | laws of New-York in bringing ihe beys jel s 
and that he must return with them, he made may / 


: : . 7 } ‘ert ie 
our Lord, and on that solemn occasion, when the | exeyses ; but they were not sufficient, and they © 
body is committed to the earth.’ 


At atime, she | all returned together. 

meant to say, when it is expected that the value of, It appeared, however, on examination of beth 

every thing external will disappear, and be lost in | Howard and the boys, that they were going by 

| the thought of that period when the body will be their own consent ; non after a severe re a 
i 2 ly | y to pay the aa 

| glorified only in proportion as the soul bas been form- sawranserc hap otherige'y> nagwihe-—ndlep netaey ie we 


tas, 
{ 


ahi ; -cor kio fee 
| ed to the. image of Jesus. | passage of one of them in the stage-coach backio | 


Then think of us, and pray that He 

Who knows all things, will set us froe : 

And we to you will send our love, 

And hope to meet you all above. 
PoRTLAND. PHILO-PAIDOs, 


THE TWO BOYs. 

As W. A. B. a citizen of New-York, was Te. 
turning from Albany in the year 1818 or 1819 ia 
the stage-coach, they were overturned, and he in 
so much hart as to render him unable to proceed : 
he therefore remained at a house about twenty 


travellers had left him, a man by the name of 
Howard, with two little black boys in a covered _ 


told him he was going. 
His request was at first refused, but after much 








look for him, gave B. an opportunity to ask the 
other boy some questions ; from whose answen 
he plainly perceived that the design was to take 
them to the southern states, for the purpose of 
selling them. es 
The hoy being soon found, they procerded 
quietly along till near evening, wheu they reach- 
ed the city. B. being left at his own house, he 7 
sent a person after Howard, to see where he put 





communicated by B. to some of the membersof 
the Manumission Society, and two of them, (. 
M. and 8S. W. who were of the standing comnit- 


snow-storin, at the ferry before daylight, av 5 


by-way, they followed and overtook him, aftr 
travelling several miles further. . 
At the house where he had put up, he appear- 
ed to be very familiar, and said he had been fre- 7 
quently there, on his way to and from Washing. 








| I could write much more on this subject, but have | part. The other, named John Jackson, is «ne | 


| only time to add that I am ever your affectionate connexion of Peter Williams’s wife, in this cy ie 
| pe rs ae 
friend, This one was soon sent to sea, and has followd 7 
| 

‘ 





SS |) ear 





FEMALE INFLUENCE ‘turned home. ‘They were both taken to P. Wi | 
4 i i eta . a house, where they remained some days. 
We are more than half persuaded, that the coun- | From the boys’ account, it appears that oned @ 


| try must look to female virtue and putriotism for : Re 
ipati . i Connect 
_ emancipation from slavery —mental, as well as phy- them had bscap ubunipie from his master in he ott 
cut, and had gone to Peekskill, where the ots 


| sical, rather than to men. For aid in any moral en- . . 
ref ived. ‘There Howard meeting with them, 06 


| terprise, or moral reform, we make our appeal to . : 
| the ladies, and they speak out in a spirit of caries them of many fine and curious things to be we & 
_and independence the sentiments of their hearts ; but 2 Washington, to which place he was going, : 

if we ask the countenance and support of men in | Whither he would carry them, free of espe 
such cases, they show a cowardly fear of their fel-| When they passed through the city, he t0# | 
low men—they will look round slyly and cautiously them they must lie close in the bottom oft 
to see whether this meusure is like to be popular— sleigh, for fear they would be taken away, am 
whether it will aid or injure therm in their business, kept as chimney-sweepers. ; 
whether people of influence and fashion willapprove | ‘They were so entirely deceived by his prom | 
Of it, Or oppose it—whether it will be likely to help | es, and so pleased with the prospect he held st = 
| them to ottice, or raise them to honor or power. | to them, that they could scarcely be persuaded ® ad 
We look in vain for that cordiatity, decision and | quit his company, even when their -danget "© 
| Girectness of action which may always be found in stated to them.—Poor boys ! they did not knot 3 

the female character.— Buston Christian Herald. | the miserable state to which this base man” 

| leading them.—Mott’s Sketches. 

—— | For the Liberal 
ON HEARING A CHILD SAY ‘FATHER © 


Forbear, dear child! don’t say that word 
Which just now from thy lips I heard ; 
My heart is full whene’er [ hear 
































miles from the city. Not long after his fellow. “ae 





sleigh, stopped at the door ; and our trayellor ee 
feeling suthciently recovered from his hurt to pro. jaa 


and accompany him to New-York, whither by a 





persuasion and an offer of payment for the trouble, 


the boy was missing ; and Howard going back ae 
' sion, 





up ; but instead of going to a livery stuble, ashs 
said he should, he went directly to the ferry, a 
Powles Hook, and crossed. ‘This information wa ~~ 





tee, were, next morning, though it was a severe © 
crossing as svon as they could, pursued him se 


eral miles on the post road to Philadelphia ; be 4 
finding on inquiry, that he had turned off into: — 


Being informed that he had violated the a 





| the place of his residence, he was suffered to de 

















that employment ever since ; the other soon — 


taken that will almost compel them to identify | 
themselves with the slaves in some effurt to attain | 


their rights—for they are cruelly persecuted and | 
driven from State to State, with no where to Jay 
their heads. a ; 
The more ignorant any person is, the stronger are | 
his Jocal attachments. ‘Ten miles square to w man, 
who has never been beyond those limits, is all the 
world to him: drive him from. this spot, and bis | 
longings to return are uliost irresistible. | 
North and South America and the West Indies | 
contain, from the bes: information we can obtain, | 
more than twelve millions of colored people. Could | 
the two million five hundred thousand in the United | 
States be expelled from thence, the great majority | 
of them would doubtless mingle with their nearest | 


surrounding brethren; and, sinarting under their | 
wrongs, and at liberty to proclaim them, we may 
well imagine what efiggt their representations would | 
have on these twelve gaillions whom we had alzo | 
sade our enemies, by Jgws, that every one who | 
could tel! his right hand frow his Ich knew. to be a-| 
Lominably unjust. Coptogts arising from our repeat- | 
cd und unprovoked aggressions seem unavoidable ; | 
und shguld ap invasion on their part promise any 


| colored people lived, and stayed there some hours ; 


} name, 


| captain or lieutenant. 


aware City they stopped ata house where some 


that they were travelling all day on Tharsday. ‘That 
the men who took hun had on black dresses and 
checked shirts ; that they had on Jong coats and 
black hats; that when they put him into the hold 
they took off the pluister from his mouth ; that he 
observed nothing in the hold of the vessel ; that 
they had no light ; that when himself and the black 
nian made their escape, he first knew his comp1nion 
to be black ; that the black man did not tell his 
James C. Justice. 
Taken and sworn before me, the 3d March, 1832. 
S. Barcer, Alderman. 


_ Suppression of the Slave Trade.—A couven- 
tion for the suppression ef the slave trade between 
the governments of Great Britain and France bas 
been published. Jt provides fora motual right of 
search to be exercised on board the vessels of the 
two nations within certain waters, viz: alone the 
west coast of Africa, from the 15th degree of North 
to the 10th degree of South Latitude, and to tie 
30th degree of West Longitude from Paris—within 
twenty leagues from the islands of Madagascar and 
Porto Rico, and within the same distance of the 
coast of Brazil. ‘The number of vessels to be in- 





vested with these rights to be fixed each year, and 
each to be commanded hy an officer of the rank of | 


| round of irksome, inappropriate toil—Oh, sud condi- | 


' is justly deprived of freedam, and east npon his own . 


| 
rior had indicated. [I at once recognized it as the | 
| 
} 


Indeed the sadness inspired by the appearance of so- 
much external want, was relieved at once by the | 
sight of the books. Wiat boundless treasure, thought | 
1, may those old volumes pour into the mind of the | 
possessor! What glories may they open to her 
mental vision! What is this miserable habitation— 
what this seclusion from society, if the mind has | 
been stored with pure thoughts and ennobled with | 


r " | MAE: 
enerous sentiments? Then recurring { sub- | " 
g ing tothe sub- | For the Liberator. 


ject which had previously occupied me, in proportion LETTE 
as I was consoled by this cheering view of poverty rrom - : 
alleviated, my feelings sunk on recollecting the eat bay dusiamin ot wat teonalg sto Gul 
situation of the unhappy female slaves whose sor- | Blest children, you pee wecihraree 

» you will never know 


rows and toil receive no alleviations from intellectual f 
All that we have to undergo ; 


resources. 'Theiy situation,—alas ! J cannot picture 
it to my imagination ; for the very power of dwel- We labor hard from morn till night, 
For one of your own color—white. 


ling on this subject, of extending my thoughts beyond 
the narrow circle of sensible objects, precludes the 
possibility of conceiving the degree of suffering en- 
dured by an uncultivated human being condemned 
to unceasing labor, Forced from the exciting en- 
dearments and occupations of domestic life, without 
an idea for the mind to feed on, foreign toa dull 








Our master is a wicked man— 

For when we do what work we can, 

He ‘Il fret and scold—and say such words 
As must displease the Lord of lords, 





He ties us with a crael string, 

And whips us for some trifling thing ; 
Perhaps for stopping just to eat 

The berries that surround our feet. 


tion !—The heart sickens when the vilest criminal 





‘ 


i 


A child say ‘ Father ’—Oh, forbear : 


I, too, a father once possessed ; 

Beloved by him, by him caressed ; 
In infant sport he ’d join with me, 
Well pleased my merriment to see. 


And when to riper years I grew, 

He told me ever to pursue 

That narrow path which leads to bliss— 
The only road to happiness. 


But, ah, he’s gone !—and I no more 
With joy shall view those features 0'€" ° 
No snore within those arms be prest, 
And calmly, sweetly sink to rest! 


Too good to tarry longer here, 

His Father called him to appear 
Before Him. High in heaven above, 
He tastes the fulness of His love. 


There, ’midst that bright angelic band, 
Who ever dwell at God’s right hand, 
Dear father, in thy happy home, 
Wait till my Saviour bids me come- ‘ 
Boston, Murch 8, MEDOR 








* Canst thou, and honor’d with a Christian’s ¢ 
Buy what is woman-born, and feel no sham?) 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as a warrant for the decd?” 
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~ IMPORTANT CORRECTION. 


tam happy to find by the following letter, 
au t A d 


that Mr Ladd, 

delivered 
Society, used the logic of slavehold- 

Colonization 0 ys 

7 Several gentlemen who 


his speech, 


his own. 
that occasion, drew inferences 


Aiter 


ers and not 
were present on 


; Mr L’s remarks similar to my Own. 
from - 7 


stating the 

relative to te 
he added, if my 
I. for one, am not 
The meaning of this 


aching the slaves to read the bible, 

memory be accurate,—‘* Now, 
yrepared to wit- 

Mr President, ; prep 

state of things. 


g3 this 
ess ; ° 
pon construed as follows: ‘ As a lover 


declaration | 
Mr President 
\. insurrections, 1 am not prepared to see the 
ans cess that knowledge which alone is 
) induce them to perpetrate acts of bar- 
j retaliation, at which humanity must 
Mr Ladd declares that, if placed in the 


, and a discourager of ser- 
of peace, 


slaves po 
wanting t 
parity an 
shudder.’ 
slaveholder’s dilemma, 

ent, but should give the slave the gospel, 
moment, g we the go 
e gospel would give him liberty.” He 


he ‘should not hesitate a 


and with th 
sIso concedes that ‘ we . 

f Si 
fellow creatures 1 bondage a single minute. 


have no right to keep our 


This is certainly different ground from that which 


he took in his speech 5 else I shall not dare here- 
) > = 

fter to trust my ears, OF those of others. 
anet ¢ 

: d 
tertained the utmost respect for those who urge 
the immediate abolition of slavery, he could not 


countenance such a measure, and should depre- 


cate 
country. 
why immediate 
men sometimes wander so far from the path of 


rectitude as to render further aberrations necessa- 


ry to get into it—or, in other words, that circum. | 


stances sometimes oblige us to continue to do e- 
vil, in order to ¢ 
Two clergymen who heard his remarks, under- 
stood him to have made this dangerous admis- 
sion. I am now convineed that he did not mean 
to leave any such impression upon the minds of 
his audience ; but he was most unfortunate in 
choosing his language. I did not take any notes 
of hiz speech ; for sorrow and astonishment bereft 
me of the ability to write. 

No man has more frequently received my en- 
comiums than WinL1amM Lapp—no man ever 
I have yet too ex- 


alted an opinion of his ‘ head and heart’ to be- 


more justly deserved praise. 


lieve that he will long continue to give his sup- 
port to the Colonization crusade—a crusade which 
embraces all that is dreadful in persecution, or 
venomous in hate, or vile in detraction, or unjust 
in oppression, or contemptible in fear, or criminal 
in unbelief—a crusade which is the enemy of God 
and man, which is hurrying this country to the 
brink of destruction, and which is shrouding the 
light of American freedom, 

* As a hurricane eclipse 

Doth the sun.’ 


Mr GARRISON: 


aq 


a> 


On my return heme from Boston, two days 
g0, | took up the Liberator, which had been re- 
ceived regularly during my absence, and am much 
grieved to find sentiments attributed to me, which 
I never entertained. 

In your 5th number, you say, that some part of 
iny speech, at the late anniversary of the Massa- 
chusetts Colonization Society, is ‘ unworthy of my 
head and heart,’ &c. Twas not much surprised 
at this, knowing that, though we agree in many 
things, we disagree on the subject of the Coloni- 
zation Society, and that you have heretofore en- 
tertained a much higher opinion of my * head and 
heart’ than either deserved ; and knowing also 
that, when we 
One point, we are prone to misunderstand, and 
therefore to misrepresent their opinions—a truth 
of which you yourself have had in your own per- 


« Seine wien ‘ > | 
Son so many proofs, that one would think vou | 


would be on your guard ag 
leSst so far ; 


as not to impute to one, of whom you 
have so often expressed a favor 
‘ments totally repugnant to religion and philan- 


thropy, 


ae ¢ ‘re , ory j A i 
I was therefore ve ry much surprised at finding, 
a note on the first page of your 7th numnber,* 
that you attributed to 


“aves must not be taught to read even the bible, 


i ‘ .— ~ . 
Seeause, forsooth, then they will read our Decla- 


rati c . ' . 
i, of Independence, # ourth-of-July orations, 
anc ‘ ~ ag e 1: = 
9 our panegyrics in favor of liberty,” &e. As 
made that speech wi} . 3 way 
e that speech with very little premeditation, 


- have no copy of it, I cannot quote my words 
ink ig the drift of my argument was this : 

‘Holders refuse to manummit their slaves, be- 
cause, say they, the 
be emancipated , 


If you urge them 


y are not in a proper state to 
on account of their ignorance. 
least the. hibie : teach their slaves to read at 
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other ngs Paca ee 
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Declaration ph er ha fourth-of-July orations, the 
with the Gre “ts ependence, our correspondence 
dante eks, and the letters of the * young 
to the Poles, and then may come 

lead them on 1 tor black La Fayette, who will 
they will erect . Victory and liberty, and then 
monuments and have an indepen- 
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2 of Boston ’ 
over from Haytj 


a little exaggerated, would have 
the imputation of their senti- 
ight you, by the same passage, 
My sled of insurrection and bloodshed. 
Tiley i to place the slaveholder in a di- 
hs sly, . ich he must either refuse the bible to 
Minn ns — the risk of insurrection. In that 
deme shoald not hesitate a moment, but 


ake me approve 


> Th 
ihe Addres : + ogy eal : 
Mining the ch ot ae N. E. Auti-Slavery Society, 
en by a elorew arge m the note referred to. was writ- 
“TevYman—not hv me 


in the most obnoxious portion of | 
at the anoual meeting of the | 


argument of southern men-stealers, | 


I un- | 
spstood him expressly to say, that, while he en- | 


+ gnecess as fraught with danger to the | 


[ understood him to give as a reason | 
abolition was impracticable, that ‘ 


ure the evil which we are doing. | 


differ from our brethren in only | 


ainst asimilar error, at | 


able opinion, sen- 


me the sentiment, that | 


using the words of a slaveholder, | 
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| should give him the gospel, and with the gospel 


~ | would give him liberty. We have no right to 


keep our fellow-creatures in bondage a single 
‘ininute ; thongh I must confess that great diffi- 
culty attends the question of immediate emanci- 
pation. 

Though I am in favor of emancipation, I would 
attempt it by those meaus only which Christ has 
sanctioned. We are not tu do evil that good may 
-come. Insurrection and bloodshed, even fur lib- 
erty, are condemned by the gospel, and I can- 
not approve of it, neither do you. ‘The insurrec- 
tion of Southampton, however, has furnished me 
_with an irresistible answer to those captious op- 

posers of the principles of peace, who always 
_make an appeal to the passions, by asking if 1 
think it right to fight for liberty? In return, I al- 
ways ask, if they mean the question to apply to 
_ black men as well as white ? and the first ques- 
tion is never repeated. ‘To say that it is right for 
white men to fight for liberty, and wrong for 
blacks, and neither right nor wrong for mulattoes, 


or Loth together, is too absurd to be contemplat- 
ed for a moment. 


‘There is a natural connexion between all kinds 
of moral good, as there is between all mural e- 
vils. When we get out of the right path, we of- 
ten find it difficult to return, The half way 
_christian is often exposed to difficulties which nev- 
er trouble the consistent disciple of Christ. Had 
christian nations never attempted to settle nation- 
al controversies by the sword, like barbarians, the 
question of defensive war would never have aris- 
en. Had christians never enslaved their fellow- 
creatures, there would have been no question on 
the subject of immediate emancipation. It is 
self-interest, which blinds the minds of even be- 
nevolent men in the slaveholding states, and 
inakes them oppose immediate emancipation. 
The interest of the slave is but little attended to. 

We differ on the subject of Colonization, and 
view it in a very different light. Which of us is 
prejudiced, it is not for either of us to say. But 
this is no reason why I should impute to you 
unworthy motives. 1 endeavor to think as_ well 
of every man as I can. If I err, let it be on the 
side of charity. I would rather disbelieve my 
own ears, than impute unworthy motives or opin- 


ions to one whom I was in the habit of respect- 
ing. 


I do not look on the Colonization Society as 
| the only meaus, or even the principal means of 
|emancipation. For this purpose, I know it can 
do but little. I would not compel any man to go 
|to Liberia. Nor would! advise northern men to 
go there ; but I would open the door for the be- 
| nevolent slaveholders in the South, (and such I 
| know there are,) to manumit their slaves in the 
| only manner which is left them by the laws of 
,the southern states. I would civilize and evan- 
| gelize Africa, and thereby stop the slave trade. I 
would encourage the cultivation of tropical pro- 
| ducts by free hands in Africa, and thereby dis- 
| courage slave Jabor. But the object of this letter 
vas to vindicate myself and not the Colonization 
Society. 

I have taken your paper from its commence- 
ment, and, though I do not agree with you in all 
things, I think you are doing good, and am wil- 
ling to give you the poor support of my influence, 
| so far as we agree. I have been made wiser, and, 
| I believe, better by your paper. You have shewn 
me a pattern of perseverance, zeal and self-deni- 
‘al, which I have applied to a kindred cause. I 
wish to continue your paper, though yu shoul 
continue to reproach me. I trust that my mind 
‘is open to conviction, and when I am convinced, 
IT will change my opinions and my conduct, and 
| not before. 

I have made:this letter longer than I intended, 
| yet it is not unreasonable for me to request you 





Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM LADD. 
| Minor, March 10, 1832. 
| For the Liberator. 
| REV. ISAAC ORR AND THE ‘SHADE OF 
| ASHMUN.’ 


However unpleasant the task, it devolves upon 


tator. 

| In doing so, I shall endeavor to have a special 
regard for the truth, rather than strive to interest 
_ the public in my favor—they will, no doubt, 
_view the conduct of my cowardly censor in its 
proper light ; and to them I leave the decision, 
whether or no I am worthy of‘ farther attention.’ 


If 1 mistake not, I published an article in the 
| New-York Daily Sentinel, some two or three 
| months ago, addressed to the ‘ Shade of Ashmun,’ 
and stating to him that I objected to a controver- 
sy with him so long as he should conceal his real 
name from the public—that my communications 
were positively refused by the New-York Spec- 
tator, Gazette and Courier, other than as adver- 
tisements, fur which an exorbitant price was de- 
manded—and that consequently it would be high- 
ly necessary to allow me the choice of my chan- 
nel for publication ; taking it for granted that 

he would avail himself of the same privilege. 
| excused my ‘long silence ’ by informing him that 


it was in consequence of a severe accident, which | 


‘for some time rendered me unfit for any degree 
_of mental exertion. 
“taining said article, was sent to the office of the 
American Spectator, at Washington, with a re- 
quest that it might be copied into its columns: 
‘but it has never appeared’ ; and the readers 
of that paper, instead of being apprized of the 
truth, are probably under the impression that my 
silence was owing to cowardice, or some other 
disgraceful cause! This is a specimen of Mr 
Orr’s fairness ! ! : 

| Mr Orr says that I ‘ published a puerile article 
, unwarrantably addressed to the Rev. Isaac Orr, 
\taking it for granted without any sufficient 
‘veagon that he was the ‘ Shade of Ashmun,.’ 


' 
1 


My reasons for supposing that Mr Orr had ac- | 
cepted my challenge, under an anonymous signa- 


be recollected that in his challenge to Anti-Colo- 
nizationists, Mr Orr prescribed the same terms 
(with a trifling exception) as did the Shade of, 
Ashmun. ‘This circumstance induced me to think | 
that Mr Orr was the Shade of Ashraun. 

We are likewise reminded that my attack on | 
Mr O. was ‘ published in the N. Y. Sentinel, a | 
paper which was not included in the conditions | 
stipulated by the Shade of Ashmun.” Very well. | 
I did not address the Shade of Ashmun, nor did | 
{ contemplate holding the controversy with him ; | 
on the contrary, it was expressly understood that 
the controversy, on his part, was to be relinquish- 
ed, unless he should consent to comply with my | 
requisitions. The letter was addressed to Mr | 
Orr, who, in his challenge, gave the choice of the | 
principal papers in New-York to his antagonist. 

At the time I penned the article which Mr Orr | 
has been pleased to term a ‘ gasconade,’ (al- | 
though his reply savors as much of boastfulness,) 
I was wholly unconscious of there having been 
any reply to my letter. It seems, however, that | 
the officions Ghost of Asbmun has undertaken to | 
reply to an article addressed to Mr Orr ; and now 
he complains of il] usage, because the Editors of | 
the Sentinel did not publish his article as a com-_ 
munication, while they inserted mine as an ad-— 
vertisement !! The Editors of the New-York 
Daily Sentinel are not responsible for my article— | 


it was therefore disingenuous in Mr Orr to impli- | 
cate them. 

The Shade of Ashmun thinks he has no fear of | 
any body with such a mind as mine. Since he | 


| Superior talents, tireless industry and extraordinary | 


jC_J> We believe that our sheet will be perus- | 


_ ed, to-day, with uuusual interest by our readers. | 
ture, were amply sutlicient to warrant the conclu- | The speech of John Ridge, the Cherokee Chief, 
sion ; especially as all my hints on the subject | is a document full of novelty and power. ‘The | 
remained disregarded and uncontradicted. It will} strictures of ‘fhe Protestant’ are applied with 


| that faithfulness and aptitude which distinguish | 


the writings of the author. ‘The Letter of the Rev. | 


Mr Jocelyn is a fine specimen of christian elo- | 
= j 


yuence and exalted philanthropy. The Address | 


to the Members of the Virginia Legislatare merits | 


not only their serious aftention buat that of the: 
whole country. Mr Ladd’s commanication is 
important, and manifests an excailent spirit. Mr | 
Jones displays good sense, wit and sarnestness. 





3(c7> Just published, and for sale at this office, | 
—price 10 cents, —‘ MEDITATIONS : from the | 
pen of Mrs Maria W. Stewart. Presented to the 
First African Baptist Church and Society in the | 
city of Boston.’ Mrs Stewart is a highly intelli- 
gent colored lady, and known as the authoress of 
a valuable little tract, entitled ‘ Religion and the 
pure principles of morality the sure foundation on 
which we must build.’, We commend her ‘ Med- 
itations,’ which partake largely of a devotional | 
spirit, to the patronage of the people of color, and | 
of all those among the whites who are disposed 
to encourage genius and piety in a person of her , 
complexion. Some errors occurred in printing | 
the work, which an intelligent reader will detect, | 
and for which the printers are responsible. 





' 





THe Prorestantr—New-York City—edited | 
by the Rev. George Bourne. Ha righteous cause, 


moral courage deserve encouragement, then ‘The | 
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Georgia and the Missiouaries.—Mr. Ches- 
ter, the attorney for the Missionaries, has pro- 
ceeded to Georgia, with a copy of the record and 
judgment in the Supteme Court, expecting to ar- 
rive before the adjournment of the Court by whom 
the Missionaries were tried and sentenced. Io 
the remarks of the Chief Jostice and Judge Mc- 
Lean, it was intimated that en the strict enforce- 


ment of the decision, might depend the questiow 
of the Court’s ever re-assembling. 





. 


— 





MARRIAGE, 


fn this city, on Thursday evening Inst, by the 


Rey. Dr Beecher, Mr Geornce S. Kinsman to 


Miss Nancy §. Hotpen, daughter of Mr 


Thomas Holden. 





DEATHS. 
In New Bedford, Samuel Johnson, a colored sea- 
man belonging to ship Midas, arrived on Friday, 
aged 48. He sat down to rest on the steps of the 
Market house, and ulmost instantly expired. 

The Comberland, Md. Advocate states that Pom- 
pey, s man of color, who was born ‘Feb. 22, 1732, 
(Washington's birth day) died Feb. 22, 1882, being 
exactly 100 years old. 





Letters received at this office from March 10 to 
March 17, 1832. 

Philip A. Bell, New-York City ; George Jones, 
do. ; Amos Gilbert, do. ; Charles W. Denison, Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa. ; Joseph Cassey, do. ; William Ladd, 
Minot, Me. ; Nathan Winslow, (by LE. E. W.) Port- 
land, Me. ; Edward Johnson, Lynn, Mass. 


a" 





NWEW-ENGLAND ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

HIS Society was formed in Boston, January 1, 

1832. Its objects, as expressed ia the second 


Protestant’ presents a claim to public patronage 1ot | article of its Constitution, ure—tu endeavor, by 
surpassed by any other publication in this country. ae to eed te a ee 
We are sorry to learn, however, that its support is | gion, af slavery in - 


7 


seems unfortunately to have lost his body, it 
would be extremely unfair to attack the sinall re- 


maining part of him. ‘Therefore we will Jet him | their means allow, ought for peculiar reasons to pat- 
go with the following hint: A ghost need not | ronise this grand * Expositor of Popery.’?. Mr. Bourne 
fear any thing corporeal, because, like the tor- | is one of their ablest champions, and has suffered 
toise, it has refuge within its shell whenever dan- great privations in their cause. Seventeen years ago 
ger approaches. In case of defeat, it would be | he published a work, entitled * The Book [the Bi- 
vastly convenient to be unknown, and involve no Ole] and Slavery Irr-concilable,’ which, frow 
responsibility ! What cunning geniuses coloniza- that time down to the present, has subjected bim to 
tionists are !! ‘the relentless persecution of men-stealers and their 
This is no time to cavil ; the subject of Colo- | friends. Next to the bible, we are indebted to this 
nization is too weighty to be trifled with. _ work for our views of the system of slavery. We 
tC3 I now challenge the Rev. Isaac Orr to pronounce it the most faithful and conclusive expo- 
discuss the merits of the American Colouization | ‘0? of the cruelty and sin of holding the slav 
Society with me upon the following terms: Mr | bondage, that we have ever seen, 
Orr shall reply to the article addressed to him 
published in the N. Y. Sentinel of Dec. 24. The 
articles of the controversy shall be published in | 
the American Spectator, shall be alternate, and | vieed ard corrected, ‘will probably be isued in ‘a 
occupy an equal proportion of space. A copy of | r hs eet I EE: . 
ie : 5 , | short time ; and we cannot doubt that its sule will 
the papers, containing said articles, to be directed | be rapid. 
to me in this city. | 
We shall now have an opportunity to test Mr | Foreign Intelligence.—Paris dates to the 10th, 
Orr’s ‘ courage and sincerity.’ 
GARDNER JONES. 
New-York, March 7th, 1832. 


fur frou being efficient ; and the fact is truly miar- 
vellous in our eyes. The people of color, as far as 


es in 


read it, the higher does our adiniration of its author 
rise. It ought to be in the hands of every friend,— 
ay, and of every enemy, to the colored population. 
We are happy to learn that a new edition of it, re- 


| been received ut New-York. 

"there had been a renewal of disturbances in 
| Italy, and some hard fighting, iu which the troops 
G4 k of the Pope, backed by the Austrians, were vic- 
POLITICAL INSANITY. | torlous. 

The Memorial recently presented to Congress | _ Ianto — Alexandria, received ft Trieste, 

from a large number of the citizens of New-York, in pon iets +3 ie a Pecks Rag Heceived & sven 

- > yard ane repulse at St Jean d’Acre on the 9th December. 
behalf of the Cherokees and the imprisoned Mission- 


i | On the morning of that day he ordered a general 
aries, seems to have driven some of the Georgia assault of the towa by sea and land, which con- 


representatives to the extreme verge of insanity. | tinued for eight hours, without interruption, ‘ibe 
Take, as aspecimen, the following comments of Egyptians were killed in great numbers, and their 
Judge Clayton, which, for enormity of language and fleet, which was much damaged, was compelled 
purpose, are unparalleled in the annals of congres-_ ro leave the port, while the arniy retired upon 
sional debate. Wheat must be the constituents of oats A sepaty for the Sultan ‘hed arrived at 
; Alexandria, and held frequent conferences with 
such a representative ? | the Viceroy, and it was hoped that existing dif- 
‘ Mr. Speaker, J am almost afraid to trast myself; ferences would be adjusted. 
on this subject ; but representing a free people, | 





en ee 


ne 
5 
ought to speak as 1 know they would speak, were Seaman’s Friend Sucicty.—We have received 
they personally present, and I know they would fling | the Fourth Annual Report of the Poard of Directors 
defiance in your very teeth on this subject. 


To have | of the Boston Seainan’s Friend Socivty. Rts details 


such an indignity offered to Georgia by the decision | to the Chrisiian philanthrepist to persevere in his 
of the Supreme Court, which has gone to that State *Jabors of love.” During the past year the debt due 


dragoon it into obedience. I can assure this House, | and there remains in the treasury towards its further 
they greatly mistake the people of Georgia, if they | liquidation, an uvappropriated bulance of $1,041. 
think they can either drive or fiighten them from | ‘The debt however is still large, say $6,900—which 
the s‘and they have taken. No, Sir, that decree, | the * friends of the cause * ure earnestly called upon 
the subject of so much delight to political aspirants, | to assist in discharging. We learn from the Report 
wi!l never be executed in Georgia ; and whenever thatthe number of Seamen belonging to the United 
you get the Missionaries out of the four walls of the | States, estimated with as mach accuracy as 
penitentiary, depend upon it Georgia will be noth- | possible, is 102,000—of whom there are in the for- 
ing but a HOWLING WILDERNESS.’ _eign trade, 50,000 : in the coasting trade, in vessels 
* L ask if Georgia has not as much right to memo- | of nearly or over 100 tons burthen, 25,000; in 
rialize Congress, in reference to the manner in which | cousting vessels, of less than filly tons burthen, 
New York treats her Indians, as that the latter | 5,000; in the cod fishery, 10,000; in the whale 
should busy herself with Indian affairs in Georgia? | fishery, 5,000 ; in steam vessels, 1,000 ; in the Uni- 
Is she not separating her Indians from the homes | ted Siates’ navy, 6,000. 
of their childhood, and boues of their fathers, and, | Surely here is a wiie field for benevolent exer- 
what is worse, sending them to Green Bay, to freeze, tion. — Transcript. 
taking from then a fine fertile soil, and banishing | 
them to a region of almost perpetual snows? Dut) 


[ am wrong ; I do the State of New York great in- | cinnati was the Philadelphia frou New Orleans, 


VUs 


other than a set of fanaties, gentlemen of the black | who came in her, states that the injary sustained in 
gown, who have, or think they have, all the benev- | Cincinnati by the flood, is nothing in comparison 
olence and piety that is in this country ; and there- | with what he saw from the mouth of the Ohio up. 
fore all the States must be placed under their holy | Jy one instance, a man, woman and six children, 
keeping. Georgia will let these pragmatical gentle. | 

men, and their buckers, know, that whether for con- 


oes ape water already above the square of the building. ‘The 
science sake, or political intrigue sake, they shall | 
} 
| 


Philadelphia eould aflord them no relief. Numerous 
3 ‘ animals of various descriptions, wild and domestic, 
You cannot fight the States mto your views ; kind | jyat could climb, were to be seen in the tops of the 
treatment is the power to keep the Union together, | trees, and fowls innumerable. 
and withhold this, and you have no right to expect | 


allegiance. I warn gentlemen what they do. ‘The 


| Southern States have Jong been ground under Op- | fuct the passengers agree in representing the Ohio 
| pression, and have only been restrained from an im- | and its banks as one vast scene of misery and dis- 


have nothing to do with her utfuirs. 








| mediate resort to self-redress from a love of Union, | tress, such as has never been witnessed before. 
and a hope that a sense of justice, at this session of 


"Lhe more we | 


| and Havre to the Lith Feb. both inclusive, have 


this memorial broaght into Congress directly afier | are satisfactory, and exhibit abundant encouragement | 


. . . ~ _— } 
on the wings of the wind, looks like an attempt to tothe Mariners Church has been reduced, $2,025, 


Among the recent arrivals of steamboats at Cin- 


justice—it 1s not the State of New York who is offi- | from which she brought upwards of 300 passengers | 
ciously obtrading herself upon this House ; it is none | and 400 tons of freight. A gentleman of Cincinnati 


. . i 
| were all seated upon the roof of a log cabin, and the | 


Houses in numbers | 
| seen flouting away, and hogs and other domestic | 
| animals upou logs attering the most dismal cries. In 


A copy of the paper, con-— 


Congress, would relieve them from these bardens. 
| Mr. Speaker, a very high degree of inflammation | 
| exists, at this very time, throughout all the South.’ | 
‘ Believe me, with the present high degree of ex- | 
' citement, on account of other wrongs so often treat- | 
| ed with indifference—with a state of feeling wound | 
“up to the highest possible point of endurance, this | 
| measure, preceded by the decision of the Supreme | 
| Court, is calculated to apply the match which is to | 
| rend the Union into a thousand fragments. I will | 


not implore gentlemen to pause, for we have begged | 
‘long enough ; but I warn them of the danger, if 
\they have any regard for the Union—if they lave | 
‘any affection for a_ sister Stute—if they have any 
' discretion left, amidst their thirst for power—halt, | 
| before they proceed another step ; for | repeat, be- | 
fore Georgia will surrender her sovereign rights, and 
_give up the government of nearly one-third of hes 
\ territory, she will not stay one hour in a confederacy . 
so lost to every principle of justice.” 


‘Lhe Jefferson Democrat states, that the town of | 
Steubenville was 8 feet under, water, and that the | 


, houses in Warrentown, 14 miles below, had been 


half carzied away by the force of the current—a- | 
mong them, was a warehouse, containing 300 bd/s. | 
of flour, which lodged on Wheeling Island. Somo 
houses at Bridgeport have also heen swept away, 
and that place inundated. 





On the 4th inst. a skiff containing nine passen- | 
gers, Was capsized in crossing the Mononguhela riv- | 
e’, five of whom were drowned, naniely, Mr. Low c, | 
his wife and only child, and Mrs. Clark and sister. 
Mr. Clark and his three young children were saved, | 
They were but recently “from England, and by this | 
accident have been bereft of the only relatives they | 
had in this country. 





coy ‘ Adam Arator,’ ‘ T. E.’ and other com- | 


munications, shall be given next week. 


| nited States ; to improve the character and con- 
| dition of the free people of color ; to inform and 
correct public opinion in relation to their situation’ 
and rights ; and to obtain for them equal civil 
and politica! rights and privileges with the whites. 

Any person by signing the Constitution, and 
paying to the ‘Treasurer fifteen dollars as a life 
subscription, or two dollars annually, shall be con-- 
sidered a member of the Society, and entitled: to 
a voice and vote in all its meetings, and-to-a copy 
of any publications or communications which may 
be distributed among its members, 

Any Anti-Slavery Society, or any association: 
founded on kindred principles in the New-Eng- 
land States, may become auxiliary to this Socie- 
| ty by contributing to its funds, and by. sending a 
| delegate, or delegates, to attend its meetings, 

' ‘Phe following constitute the officers of the So-- 
| ciety : 

President—Arnold Buffum, 

Vice Presidents—James C. Odiorne, Alonzo 
i Lewis. 

Corresponding Secretary—William Lloyd 

Gerrison. 

Recording Secretary—Joshua Coflin. 
Treasurer—Michael H. Simpson. 
| Counsellors—Moses Thacher, Jobn E. Fullery 
| Oliver Johnson, Robert B. Hall, Benjamin C. 
Bacon, John Stimson. 
| Among the various resolutions passed at the 
| regular meetings of the Society are the following : 

Resolved, ‘that this Society highly approve 
of the course pursued hy the conductors of the 
Boston Liberator, that we will adopt that paper 
as the official organ of this Society, and that we 
will use our influence to extend its circulation. 

Resolved, ‘That the friends of the people of 
color, und the people of color themselves, in 
the various towns in New-England, be invited to 
form auxiliaries to this Society, and to notify the 
Corresponding Secretary of their organization as 
soon as may be practicable. 

Resolved, 'That this Society request the pa- 
rents or guardians of colored lads, who may wish 
to Jearn trades in this city and vicinity, to make 
application to this Society fur thet purpose, and 
that a Committee be chosen, whose duty shall be 

to provide places for such persons. 
| [The following gentlemen were appointed the 
| Committee on Trades, viz. Messrs Garrison, Ful-' 
| ler, Coffin, Johnson and Rupp.) 
Resolved, That this Society will render assis- 
| tance to colored persons, of good character, im 
| obtaining honest employments, and that such per- 











| sons be invited to make known their wants to the’ 
Committee for Apprentices. 

Resolved, That colored parents who have’ 
children, and young lads themselves, be request+ 
ed to enter their names and places of residence to” 
\the Chairman of the Apprentices’ Committee, 
_whose duty shall be to register the applications 
made. 








- GEORGE PUTMAN, 


‘ITAIR DRESSER AND PERFUMER, 


E AS removed his Dressing-Room from No. 
211, Washington strect, to the new build- 
‘ing No. 2, Broomfield-street, which has been fit- 
| ted up (by his own direction) in a manner calcu- 
‘lated to afford the greatest possible amount of 
comfort to Gentlemen while under his well known 
_skilful operation. The chairs are so easy—the 
‘cushions so yielding to the touch—the razors and 





other cutting instruments so keen and smooth—a 
‘copious supply of warm water so soft and pure— 
‘towels, either crash or diaper, so clean and sweet: 
| —himself and assistants so polite and accommo- 
| dating ;—in short the tout ensemble of his new 
Establishment so well contrived and neatly ar- 
| ranged, that his customers, one and all, will un- 
_doubtedly confess with pleasure their entire satis- 
_factiontherewith, and make him the happiest of 
| Tonsors. 

For Gentlemen who may feel desirous of Nav- 
ing exclusive apparatus, he has provided drawers 
to contain their boxes, brushes, towels, essences, 
oils, powder, &e. &e. which articles he will ul- 














| 
| ways be happy to supply. 6m Marche. 
ST TN 
| JOHN B. PERO, 
we.2 & 3; 
In rear of Dock Square, near City Tavern, 
BOSTON, 


HAS ON HAND AND Fut sale, 


150 boxes Cologne Water, some very 
extra 5 

300 doz. old English Windsor Soap ; . 

275 German Hones, some very large size ; 

40 doz. small bottles Bear’s Grease 5 

20 doz. Lathering Brushes ; aes 

20 doz. small bottles Cocoa Nut Oil ; ate 

10 doz. ef Gentlemen’s Stocks, part of whieh is 
of the most splendid colors ; 

5 doz. Hair Cutter’s Shears ; 

6 doz. targe size Carling Tongs. 

Feb. t&. ecffnr 
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———— AND MORAL. 


LITERARY, MISCELLANEOUS 





their rights were acknowledged and the great vic- 























eg . S . the Cherokee Phenix, a letter of Jefferson to 

Lit BRARY. + fee mm t io CE ut ANE o us them, recommending oe phy merothsaggien 
POSES NATURE. ge ans dns cil after the manner of U. 5. Congress, 

HYMN OF NATURE From the Daily Advocate, | |) adopt a code of laws,—referring them to 


BY PEABODY. 
God of the earth’s extended plains ! 
The dark green fields contented lie ; 
The mountains rise like holy towers, 
Where man might commune with the sky. 
The tall cliff challenges the storm 
That lowers upon the vale below, 
Where shaded fountains send their streams, 
With joyous music in their flow. 


God of the dark and heaving deep! 
The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 


Hath summoned up ber thundering bands ; 


Then the white sai's are dashed with foam, 
Or hurry, trembling, o’er the seas, 

Till, calmed by thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely breathes, Depart in peace. 


God of the forest’s solemn shade ! 
The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to thee ; 
But more majestic far they stand, 
When, side by side, their ranks they form 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm! 


God of the light and viewless air! 
Where summer breezes sweetly flow, 
Or, gathering in their angry might, 
The ficree and wintry tempests blow ; 
All—from the evening’s plaintive sigh, 
That hardly lifts the drooping flower, 
To the wild whirlwind’s midnight ery— 
Breathe forth the language of thy power. 


God of the fair and open sky! 
How gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome, of heavenly blue, 
Suspended on the rainbow’s rings! 
Each brilliant star that sparkles through, 
Each gilded cloud that wanders free 
In evening’s purple radiance, gives 
The beauty of its praise to thee. 





CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 


Soldier, go—but not to claim 
Mould’ring spoils of earth-born treasure ; 
Not to build a vaunting name, 
Not to dwell in tents of pleasure. 
Dream not that the way is sinooth, 
Hope not that the thorns are roses, 
Turn no wishful eye of youth 
Where the sunny beam reposes ; 
Thou hast sterner work to do, 
Hosts to cut thy passage through : 
Close behind thee gulfs are burning— 
Forward !—there is no returning. 


Soldier, rest—but not for thee 
Spreads the world her downy pillow ; 
On the rock thy couch must he, 
While around thee chafes the billow ; 
Thine must be a watchful sleep, 
Wearier than another’s waking ; 
Such a charge as thou dost keep, 
Brooks no moment of forsaking. 
Sleep as on the battle field, 
Girded, grasping sword and shield ; 
Foes thou canst not name nor number, 
Steal upon thy broken slumber. 


Soldier, rise—the war is done: 
Lo, the hosts of hell are flying ; 
’T was thy Lord the battle won, 
Jesus vanquished them by dying. 
Pass the stream; before thee lies 
All the conquered land of glory. 
Hark !—what songs of rapture rise ! 
These proclaim the victor’s story. 
Soldier, lay thy weapons down, 
Quit the sword and take the crown ; 
Triumph ! all thy foes are banished, 
Death is slain, and earth has vanished. 





AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
BY MOORE. 

Oh freedom ! freedom! how I hate thy cant! 
Not eastern bombast, nor the savage rant 
Of purpled madmen, were they numbered al], 
From Roman Nero down to Russian Paul, 
Could grate upon my ear so mean, so base, 
As the rank jargon of titat factious race, 
Who pant for license while they spurn control, 
And shout for rights with rapine in their soul, 
Who can with patience, for a moment sce 
The medley mass of pride and misery, 
Of whips and charters, manacles aud rights, 
Of slaving blacks and democratic whites ? 
To think that man, thou just and righteous God, 
Should stand before thee with a tyrant’s rod 
O’er creatures like himself, with souls from thee, 
Yet dare to boast of perfect liberty! 
Away ! away! I'd rather hold my neck 
By doubtful tenure from a sultan’s beck, 
In climes where liberty has scarce been named, 
Nor any right but that of ruling claimed, 
Than thus to live where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag, in mockery over slaves. 





THERE IS A STAR. 
BY ALONZO LEWIS. 


There is a star no gloom can shroud— 
A hope no wo can sever— 

A ray that through the darkest cloud 
Shines smilingly forever! 

When natnre spreads the shades of night, 
With scarce one hope of morrow, 

That star shall shed serenest light, 
To gild the tear of sorrow. 


When melancholy’s sileat gloom 
Enshrouds the heart with sadness, 

That ray will issue from the tomb, 
To fill the breast with gladness. 


Then, humble Christian, fearless go, 
_ Though darkest woes assail thee ; 
Though dangers press and troubles flow, 
' This bope shall never fail thee. 





ON 
AMERICA. 


BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AN AFRICAN SLAVE. 


"T was mercy brought me from my Pagan land, 
Taught my benighted soul to understand 

That there ’s a God, that there ’s a Saviour too: 
Once I redemption neither sought nor knew. 
Some view our sable race with scornful eye— 

* Their color is a diabolic dye.’ 

Remember, Christians, Negroes black as Cain 
May be refined, and join th’ angelie train. 





THE SOUL. 
A soul without reflection, like a pil 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 


{ 


BEING BROUGHT FROM AFRICA TO 


| Speech of John Ridge, . 
A CHEROKEE CHIEF, 


rokee nation, rose to address the audience, and 
was greeted with great applause. His person 
is good, his manner free and graceful, and his 


the white man. ; 
figurative, though not stricUy grammatical, but 
the more impressive, perhaps, on that very ac- 
count, from its conformity to the Indian mode of 
expression : his voice distinct, and his action 
and elocution such as would grace an orator of 
the schools. We shall not do him justice in the 
sketch we will attempt of his remarks, but it 


feel curious to know how a civilized and well 
bred Indian talks. 

He congratulated himself upon being allow- 
ed, for a second time, to address the sons and 
daughters of Massachusetts. He would avail 
himself of the opportunity to state tke origin of 
the mission upon which he had coine to the 
cities of the North. The Cherokee nation, op- 
pressed by Georgia, betrayed and abandoned to 
their enemies by their Father, the President of 
the United States, had met in council, though 
the laws of Georgia subjected them to four 

ears’ imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
holding their own Council in their own ter- 
ritery over which Georgia had no control.— 
They recurred to the times when the protect- 
ing shield of the United States was extende 
over them, and they reposed in peace, under the 
broad wings of the American eagle. The tears 
stood in the eyes of their women. They found 
their sources ot revenue cut off. The annuity 
of about $6,000, which had always been con- 
sidered the property of the nation, and paid to 
its chiefs, und with which they had met the ex- 
penses of their government, had been order- 
ed by the President to be paid to the individ- 
vals of the nation. Most of it, as was stated 
on the former evening, still remained in the 
hands of the United States Agent. But the na- 
tion was left destitute. The Council of the 
nation turned their eyes to the North. They se- 
lected from among their head men, some of 
those who could communicate in the English 
language, and they said to us, Go to the cities 
of the North, and let them know of our dis- 
tress. Go tothe land of that great man who 
has buckled on the armor of truth and elo- 
quence, and nobly defended the Cherokees 
on the floor of Congress ; go to the land of Ep- 
warp Everett—[applause].—Go to the city of 
that man who struggled for our rights to the 
last, and died in the cause of the Cherokees ; 
the city of Jeremiah Evarts—[some applause.] 
Time, he said, would fail him, to do justice to 
the good and great men who had contended for 
the rights of the Cherokees. He would most 
gladly detail them all, if time would allow. 

He referred briefly to the title by which the 
Cherokees held their lands. It was a title not 
written, but extending teyond memory. It was 
a charter derived from the Great Master of 
breath, the King of Kings, and to which the pre- 
tensions set up by Georgia, were but as yes- 
terday. The Cherokees, he said, were once 
a nation of savages ; of warriors and hunters. 
He could himself remember that period. They 
lived in towns of wigwams, with a common 
fence around the dancing ground and council 
fire. There was no individuality of property. 
The warriors joined in the war dance, and went 
to the chase or the battle, and when they re- 
turned from the latter, the war-whoop gave no- 
tice of their approach, and the number of scalps 
they brought from the enemy. The scalps 
were held between a man and woman, who 
danced in triumph ; and so rude were their wo- 
men then, that they would put these scalps into 
their mouths, and exult and mock over the 
| miseries of the relatives of the slain! 
| At this time, General Washington, the Presi- 
| dent of the United States, proposed himself to 
| become the father of the Indians. He encour- 
(aged them to lay aside war afid the chase, 
land cultivate the arts of civilized life. They 
| tollowed the advice of that great man, and they 
| had become a civilized and a christianized com- 
‘munity. Instead of joining in the war dance, 
their women were now employed in useful in- 
| dustry, at the wheel or at the needle, instruct- 
jing their children, or attending to their domes- 
| tic duties. Instead of going out against their 
| oppressors with the war song and the tomahawk, 
to wreak vengeance on their enemies, and die 
fighting in the last ditch, their men were now 
, battling with the weapons of intellectual argu- 
ment! This fact alone, he should think, ought 
‘to satisfy any one, that they had become a civ- 
‘ilized nation. He felt a pride in tracing the 
| improvements of his people. They were proud 
to be Cherokees, and would scorn to be compar- 
(ed to the character of Georgia!—([great ap- 
| plause.] 
| ‘The Cherokees, he said, were the only mod- 
| ern nation, who could claim the honor of hav- 
fing invented an Alphabet. George Guess, a 
| Cherokee Irdian, who did not understand a sin- 
| gle letter, within a few years had invented an 
| alphabet in which a newspaper was now pub- 
| lished in the Cherokee nation, and their chil- 
i dren taught to read and write. He was a poor 
| man, living in a retired part of the nation, and 
lhe told the head men one day, that he could 
|;makea book. The chiefs replied it was im- 
| possible, because, they said, the Great Spirit 
| at first made ared boy anda white boy : to the 
| red boy he gave a book, and to the white boy a 
: bow and arrow, but the white boy came round 
| the red boy, stole his bock and went off, leav- 
| ing him the bow and arrow, and therefore an 

Indian could not make a book. But George 
Guess thought he could. He shut himself up 
to study ; his corn was leit to the weeds, and 
he was pronounced a crazy man, by the tribe. 
His wite thought so too, and burnt up his 








; manuscripts,whenever she could find them ; but 


he persevered. He first attempted to form a 
character for every wordin the Cherokee lan- 
guage, but was forced to abandon it. He then 
| set about discovering the number of sounds 
in the language, which he found was 86, and 
for each of these he adopted a character, which 
forms the alphabej, and these characters com- 
bined, like letters, form words. Having ac- 
complished this, he called together six of his 
neighbors, and said, now I] can make a book. 








They did not believe him. To convince them, 
he asked them each to make a speech, which he 
wrote down as they spoke, and then read to 
them, so that each one knew his own speech, 
and they then acknowledged he could make 
a book, and from this invention of this great 
“—) the Cherokees have become a reading peo- 
ple." 

He referred to the treaties formed between 
the United States and the Cherokees, and par- 
ticularly to the opinions of Jefferson on that 
subject. His honored father was one of the 
head men who went to Washington, and at that 





time the government of the Cherokees was 





Youna. 


marked out by Jefferson himself. He read from 


- | mation the 


At a meeting in the Old South Church, March 7. | their own laws. T 


| 
| Mr. Riper, the senior delegate from the Che- | his father returned fro 


accent peculiar, such as marks the [ndian from | : 
His language was strongly j of the white man, 


will give some idea of his adaress for those who | 


Mr. Meigs, the U.S. Agent, for all the infor- 
~ might aunt reladive to the laws of 
States, to assist them in framing 
he speaker said that when 
m that mission to Wash- 
and he told him that he 


had made a lasting peace with the U. States, and 
that he must respect and love them. He told 
him that he must go and learn to read the book 
that when the white people 
‘came to visit his father, he might interpret to 
thein, and grow up to be an honor to his nation 
and a great man. He was eight years old when 
he went to the school of the missionaries, and 
it seemed to his little heart, that there were 
obstacles higher than the mountains between 
hin and the knowledge of the white man. But 
_he persevered in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
he hoped he had succeeded so far,as to be able to 
interpret for his father and for his people, and to 
fultil the desires for which he intended him.— 


| [Mach applause. } , é 
He was unwilling to disturb the great satis- 


the Unite 


ington, he was a boy, 





heard frou, Washington, that the Supreme Court 
had declared that the Cherokees were right and 
| Georgia wrong, but he felt bound to mention 
‘some of the policy that Georgia had pursued 
‘toward the Cherokees. When the nation was 
‘savage and barbarous, and their tomahawks 
‘struck at the heads of Georgia, there were no 
‘pretensions set up that they were intruders upon 
|her soil. But when they luid aside the weapons 
of the chase and the war club, and took up the 


i arts of peace, then Georgia discdvered this great | 


| bugbear of an imperium in imperio, a govern- 
ment within a government, and began her meas- 


| ures to drive them fiom their lands. She said the | 


| missionaries are putting lights into the heads of 
these Indians, and they nay become too wise for 
us. We must drive them beyond the big river 
of the West, and take their lands to make a Lot- 
tery for Georgians to draw for. They went to 
that goud man, James Monroe, and he told them 
he could not drive the Indians from their pos- 
'sessious. ‘Lhey were under the protection of the 
faith of the U. States. President Adams also pro- 
‘tected them, and drove the Georgia intruders 
‘fiom their soil. ‘The chain of their treaties with 
| the U. States was kept bright and unbroken. But 
when the Indians, harassed by Georgia, went 
to President Jackson for protection, he to!d them 
that he could not protect them ; that Georgia was 
|strong, and they nust submit to her laws, or go 
| eayand the big River of the West. For a long 
time they could not believe this, but they had 
been left to the mercies of Georgia, and been 
made to feel that it was true. ‘Lhey could not 
believe that if the President could not protect 
them when they were so near him, he could 
protect them when they should go « great way off 
into the western wilds. 
‘Lhe Supreme Court had now decided the Mis- 








kees, but the Executive of the United States de- 
clares that Georgia is in the right. It remains to 
be seen if the decision of the Court can be sus- 
tained. If it is, the clouds of despondency, that 
had so long hung over his people, would be dis- 
persed like the fogs before the rising sun. 

‘The Cherokees, he said, stood upon their rights, 
and upon the faith of a long chain of treaties with 
the United States. ‘They were not desirous of 
setting up a government independent of the U. 
States, if the U. States would admit them, as 
citizens, to participate in the benefits of their 
government. ‘They were anxious to carry into 
effect the benevolent designs of Washington. They 
were willing to become a State of the Union. 
He knew that many would look upon this as 


to be left to enjoy their own government, as an 
independent people, or to be admitted to the 
rights of other States in the Union. He referred to 
the recommendations of Washington in 1792, 
which had some allusion to such an event. 

He said that the United States and Georgia had 
been constantly trying to get them to dispose of 
their lands, the United States by purchase, and 
Georgia by force. They told the United States 
that they had sold all the land they could spare. 


their descendants to stand upon, without being 


no more. 
started by Georgia. 
extended over them, and they were told by the 
President they must either submit to the laws, or 
go into the far West, and turn their backs upon 
the white man, and upon the graves of their fath- 
ers, forever. ‘Lhey could not believe that this was 
to be the end of ail their treaties with the United 
States ; they would not believe it, till they had 
tested the faith of the government in every and all 
the brauches of its constituted authorities. 

But the chains fastened upon the Cherokees 
were yet strong and galling. ‘Ibeir hearts were 
yet bleeding under the yoke that has been plac- 
ed upon their necks, by Georgia, and held there 
by the President of the United States. ‘I'rue 
there was now a gleam of light in the surround- 
ing darkness—the decision in the Missionary case 
was favorable to the Cherokees, but it is a decis- 
ion that will be of no effect, unless the people in 
this state and in the U.S. shall rise up in the 
majesty of their might and see the laws carried 
into etiect. The fate of the Cherokees, he beg- 
ged leave to say, in view of the untarnished name 
of these United States, the fate of the Cherokees 
was but a small consideration compared with the 
honor and faith of this whole nation, which was 
involved in their destruction. ‘lhough they re- 
joiced at the prospect that the light was break- 
ing, yet but a small gleam of sunshine was cast 
upon them. ‘They were still oppressed by Geor- 
gia. In the, language of the venerable Choc- 
tuw Chief when he was compelled to sign a 
treaty to sell his lands, we are distressed, we are 
distressed: Great expenses had been incurred in 
contesting their rights with Georgia, and great 
expenses would be required to complete the 
work now begun. But he rejoiced that the inter- 
ests of the Cherokees were now connected with 
the interest and honor ef this whole people, to 
maintain their laws, and sustain the decision of 
their Supreme Tribunal. 

_ Qn this spot, where he had the honor of speak- 
ing, the first resistance was made against the de- 
signs of Great Britain to enslave this people, and 








| he was happy to be here, tu speak in behalf of his 
| people in a city, fiom which he hoped an im- 


petus would startand go forth to bring up the 
whole people to the aid of the C herokees, and to 
the support of the decision of the Supreme Court ! 
(reiterated appiause.] ‘Ihe battle which had long 
been raging, was new set in array between Geor- 
gia and the laws, between Georgia and the Con- 
stitation. 
in the front rank of this battle, though 


people. ‘They had nearly been crushed. ‘The 


faction which he saw prevailing over this gener- | 
‘ous audience at the good news they had just 


sionary case in favor of the rights of the Chero- | 


presumption, but was it asking too much, either | 


‘Lhey had left only enough for themselves and | 


swallowed up by Georgia, and they would sell | 
{[Applause.) A vew plan was then | 
‘Lhe laws of that State were | 


The Cherokee nation had long stood | 
a feeble 


chieved. Ifthere were any here who had 
fous oo the battle of the revolution, they well 
knew that to gain a victory in the cause of lib- 
erty, it is necessary to strike quick and hit hard, 
and he now called upon the best blood, the young 
blood of their descendants to sustain the virtues 
of their fathers, and preserve as they did untar- 
nished the faith of the nation. (Much applause. } 
Every attempt had been made to deprive the 
Indians of their lands. Not only force had been 
applied, but bribes had been offered to the Chiefs 
to make their fortunes out of the disgrace of their 
nation, but they were refused. [-Applanse. | He 
felt honored that he had been singled out with the 
Chiefs of his nation, for the persecutions of Geor- 
| gia, for manfully contending for the rights of his 
ple. Still they might fall, but if they did fall, 
he believed it would not be because they were 
not right but because the people of the United 
States were enlightened on thet rights too late ; 
if they should full he hoped they would full like 
men, in a good cause, and with good reputation ; 
not only with the fortitude of the Indian, bat with 
the resignation of the christian, and prove accept- 
able to the Great Master of Breath in the 
great day of account, when even a certain great 
military Chieftain will be compelled to acknow!- 
edge the power of aGov! _[‘The orator sat down 
amidst universal and long reiterated applause. ] 








| 
FOREIGN ITEMS. 
It is stated from London, Ja. 4, that Don Miguel 
was seriously indisposed —his recovery doubtful. 
| "Phere is some trouble brewing in the Royal fam- 
| ily. As all the illegitimate sons of the King by Mrs 
| Jordan have been, or are to be advanced to the 
| peerage, the children cf the Duke of Sussex, by La- 
dy Augusta Murray, are setting up their claims also. 
Cholera.—While this disease was dying away 
in the quarter where it first broke out, and was con- 
fined for some time within a comparatively small 
circuit, it was extending its ravages northward, and 


cases reported. ‘Total number of cases up to 23d, 
2377 ; deaths, 801. 

Le ‘Temps says—A report was current on Satur- 
day night, that the Emperor Nicholas had been up- 
set and dangerously hurt daring a pleasure excursion 
ona sledge. It was added, that the person who 
accompanied his majesty, was killed on the spot. 

Letters from Gibraltar announce the death of 
Gen. Don, late Governor of that garrison. He died 
of an influenza and a severe cough, which has 
proved fuial to every person whom it has yet at- 
tacked, 

The Emperor of Russia was about to visit the 
Prossian capital. One account states that he bad 
actually taken his departure from.St Petersburgh. 
Upon this subject, the Courier says: We leave it to 
politicians to speculate upon the motives of his jour- 
ney ; but it must be something very important to 
induce the Emperor to quit St Petersburgh at this sea- 
son of the year, 

Among the fashions prevailing just now at Paris, 
is that of wearing ten breadths in the skirt of the 
dress. In one of Jouy’s papers, in ‘ L’Hermite de 
la Chausse d’Antin,’ he makes the old lady deelure 
that the brocade of her wedding suit was afterwards 
made into covers for a sola and a dozen arm chairs, 
and it seems likely that so curious an epoch of fash- 
ion will be renewed, . 

Extraordinary Wager.—Mr Udny, the vener- 
able Postwaster of Lismere, Bedfordshire, undertock, 
for a wager, to travel fiom that town to Latmore, in 
an oyster barrel, drawn by a pig, a badger, two 
cats, a goose and a hedgehog. © Hts head was dec- 
orated with a red night-eup, and he drove with a 
pig-driver’s whip. He is in his 97th year. 

The gigantic Book.—We translate the follow- 
ing patagraph from Le Globe, of the 19th ult. 
‘Lhe laigest book that ever went to press, will ap- 
pear next year in London. It will be entitled ** The 
Pantheon of English Heroes.’? Every page will be 
twenty-four feet high by twelve b.oad, and the let- 
ters halfa foot long. It has been necessary to con- 
| structa machine for the fabrication of the paper. 
| This giginuc work will be piinted by means of a 
| Steam engine, and, instead of blick mk, gold var- 
| nish will be used. Only one hundred copies will 
| be struck off, intended as the ornaments of the prin- 
_ cipal English libraries."—Literury Gazette. 











Fatal Temerity.—The Erie Observer states, | 


| that on Wednesday, the 22d ult. while the salutes 
were being fired at that place, a negro attempted 
_to exhibit silly feats of agility, in passing before 
the mouth of a six pounder, after the order was 
given to fire. He had been repeatedly admonish- 
edto keep away, but to little purpose, as his fate 
has exhibited. When preparations were made 
for firing the evening salute, he stationed himself 
near the muzzle of the gun, boasting that he could 
| pass it, between the flash and explosion. A _per- 
son standing near him caught his coat to hold 
him, but as the order was given to fire he made a 
spring, broke loose from the hold, and was before 
the mouth of the gun just as it went off. His 
| body was literally cut in two—the legs and about 
| six inches of the chest remaining together. ‘The 
upper part, consisting of the head, arms, and 
breast, was thrown thirty or forty feet in the air 
_and struck the ground about thirty feet from the 
| other portion. ‘ 


| Worthy of notice.—The fine ship Alert, be- 
Jonging tu Messrs. Perkins & Co. of boston, com- 
| manded by James W. Seaver, Esq. of Kingston 
Mass. recently arrived here from Canton, has per- 
| formed her voyage from Boston to Europe, from 
thence to Canton and back, in the unprecedented 
| time of nine months and twenty days, having de- 
_livered and received four full cargoes in her ab- 
sence, during which time not a drop of ardent 
| Spirits has been used by the officers and erew, or 
| by any visitor on board, having left the country 
without we of any description, except a small 
quantity of * eau de vie,’ as a medicine, for which 
| from their continual good health during the voy- 
_age, they fuund no necessity to call to their aid 
_—Journal of Commerce. 
} 
| Cincinnati, Feb. 29.—Every da brin 
| and every day shows us, farther me As ot this 
| great and sweeping calamity. A gentleman of 
unquestionable veracity informs us that i 
hundred miles dist ; Satay 
Prwiaed ance, above the mouth of Cum- 
| “ and, he counted sixty-nine houses aflout on 
i! ¢ Ohio ina single day, between sunrise and 
; Sunset. Lawrenceburg, only about twenty miles 











inundated, that not a family was left in the plac 

. . shy 
all having fled to the high ground in the ors 
no ng and in that distressed situation, compel- 
ed to * abide the peltings of the pitiless storm,’ 
a = severe cold which followed it, 
: rn trom good authority, that th 
| Tise exceeded that of 1793 by shame feet BagMhore 
es, and that of 1815 by five feet ten inches. In 
our coanting roum 4th story Latham’s buildin 
the water was eight feet two inches deep. - 








An enormous iron chest has been built for the 


‘might vet be trodden ander foot and perish, belie Posting Savings Bank, 21 feet wide and 1 


’ feet high. 


there was no average duninution of the number of 








speciable, she virtuous and happy. 
duced by drunkenness, to the lowest degree of poy. 





| ber well when her fond parents gave her away (0 





| ing of heaven upon her child, and prayed gol 


below us, we are informed, was so completely 


The new Lunatic Hospital in Worcester, 
completed. Between the first day of Ma ’ early 
first of November last, there were laid Bee md the 
leven hundred thousand bricks, and dari ger . 
time (say the state commissioners) mt eae etre 
happened on the work, not an hour’s time ies 
lost by any of the workmen on account of indisp bee 
tien, and not a drop of ardent spirits had , 
consumed in the performance. teen 


The Drunkard’s Thirst —Vhe 'y 
Record gives an account of a drankarg 
friends were obliged to put ina strait jacket 
vent his making way with himself. In this e 
tion, having found sixpence somewhere aboge nt” 
house, he lified it up with bis mouth, opened yi 
doors with his teeth, and proceeded to g 
where he laid out his money in whiskey rh ie 
person who sold it, held to his mouth till bet 
drank it. bd 








There is a jewel which ne Indian mi 
No chemie art can counterfeit ; Seatac 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, turas wooden cups to gold 
The homely whistle to sweet music's strain . | 
Seldom it comes, to few from Heaven sent, 








‘That much in litde—all ia noughh—Contens. BOST 
{Wilbye’s Madriga\s 

Extracts from a Modern Dictionary.—t, 
yer—A learned gentleman who rescues your a THE 
from your enemy, and keeps it himself. Deniig. 
A person who finds work for his own teeth by tak AT N 
ing out a of other people. Watchinaa—A ny, 

the ¢ t j 

re y the corporation to sleep in the Opt WM. LL‘ 

Murder,—We understand, says the Brid 4 
paper, that a young man named Barnum, po a — 
17 years of age, killed his father last week ia Ane oe 
Danbury, Kings street, by shooting him. |; i, | taan all 


said that the son had been hired out by his {uth 

er, who took the wages, which caused such ». | 
sentment in the soa that he deliberately Joadeg | 
his gun and shot his futher while sitting by the fig. 


All letters 
From Agent: 





Spiced Fish.—It is a curious fact, that since ty 7 
brig Java: was stranded on Cape Cod, near Nag 
harbor, Cod fish have been more abundant near ty 
shore than was ever known previous to that even, 9 
We are infor:ned, on credible authority, that hey a 
the fish caught from a small row boat in one dy 
nearly half a bushel of nutmegs, besides a quanti 3 
of cotlee, was taken, - 

One fish, a * real screamer,’ had no less than fi 
teen nutmegs in his clan basket, and others nearly 
as many. There must be * terrible goings on’ dow) — 
below ; we should not wonder if they were abou 
celebrate a centennial anniversary on the Grind 
Banks, and that these sea-foragers were the pu. 
veyors.— Transcript. 
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Cure for the Gout.—+ Pray, Mr Abermethy, © Henry E. Ben: 
what is the cure for the gout? ’? was the question of © Alfred Niger 
an indolent and laxurious exizen. * Live upon six 
pence a day, and earn it,’ was the pithy reply. John Wm. Cre 

The New-York Memorial in favor of the Chen. ~ William Saund 
kees, is signed by six thousand persons, ano F ge Rev. Jehiel C. 
whom are some of the most venerable and respee William Harris 
table persons in the Union. William Anders 

William Condo. 
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BEWARE OF A DRUNKEN IJUSBAND! 

Oh! bow many such heart-rending seenes havel 
been compelled to witness! I will relate one, ty 
particulars of which will long be unpressed upon ny 
memory. The husband and wile were boi ihe 
play-imates of my youth. lle was once rich andy. | 
He becau re 


erty and degradation, and his wife was of couse 7 
biought to an extreme state of wretchedness. J was 7 
called to make her a professional visit, and found 
the husband stapid upon the floor, surrounded by 7 
all the disgusting accompaniments of a diunkari, 


Abraham D. Sh: 


. Statia ; 
Abner H. Francis 


‘The poor woman lay shivering under a few wien Pi 
remuants of bedding ; and as £ gazed upon herenw | oseph Cassey 
ciated form, | could not refrain from weeping like oseph Sharpless 


. B. Vashon 
jeorge Chester 
‘Thomas Hamble: 
‘John Peck " 
Thomas Williams 


a child over the innocent victim. A few yen F 
since, so lovely, so cheerful, so happy ; and now,» F 
wretched.—'l he contrast wus too much. [ rene 


the man of her choice 5; and | can still, as it wer, 
see her rich blue eye moistened with the sacred tea 7 
of atiection, as she fondly gazed upon the idol d 
her heart. That senseless, degraded being i al F ; DISTR 
that is Jeft of hiai—and that pale and grief-wm F Benjamin Lundy 
form is all that pow remains of her. 1 reaieuber, a 

wo, the beauiy and neainess of their first dwellig 
with all its tasteful decorations. lt was a little Pa 
adise, of which she was the guardian angel. [tw 

a pleasant sight, to see the husband and wie, 
on a summer evening, seated together on their pr : 
uzZit, Enjoying sWeet Commanion with each vibe, — illiam B. Bow! 
and revellmg i unmitigated happiness. ‘| heir how 4 ‘ 
is now a wretched hovel—and their bappiness, the 
bitterest dregs ever drained fiom the cup of hava 
misery. ‘They were hospitable—how could the 
be otherwise? they were happy : and their kind 
feclings could aot but extend to those around the! 
—thew well replenished sideboard was fice 0 # 
their friends ; and huw could so happy a man reluse 
to partake of the exhilirating beverage, which le? | 
freely urged upon others? He did partake ; 
look at hian! He was * his own mast, 
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| OG‘ Slavery is 
man, and so directly 
and courage of our ; 
ceived that an Eng 
Should plead for it.’- 
———— 

















now 

and knew how to govern himself!’ He saw 

danger ; but took the viper to his bosom, am! INTERESTIN 

stung hin—and the accursed sting poisoned thie OFFIcE 
Wash 


fountain of all the finer feelings of bis nature. Now & 
he fies there, an awtul warning to all mankind," a 
beware of the first indulgence ! Where sw 
all the noble feelings of his manly heart? Wht? 
that strong and sublitiated affection which he 0 
bore for his lovely wife? Where the strengil @? | 
beauty of hisonce energetic fiame? Ard whett 
his own self-respect, which elevated hiu! above tht 
thought of an act of ueanness? Ask that Lew! 
which now broods over him with breath more Pr 
sonous than the Bohon Upas, and he will grt! hor 
rid exultation over his victin, and point significa 

ly to the empty bottle at his side. 

The disease of the unfortunate female w2 P* 
duced by grief and want of nourishiwent. She © 
formed tne that she had tasted nothing that day: 
that her child hod been taken from her the dé! 
fore by a kind neighbor to preserve its wreic! 
and then she wept, and sobbed forth a prayel’ 
what was it, my friends? She invoked the YO © 


Rev. 4NvD Dear 


Ihave received 
accompanied by t 
meet your wishes, 
do it, I had concla 

ember 31st, with 
“my own, in the he 
ican Spectator for 
‘consideration, I de 
to you, With a b ie 

ons which have ¢ 
tion would injure ¢ 


trust, ngly ; 


any thing but col 
great want of 

Which it is impos. 
practical acknowle 


neral j ‘ ; 
al impression 0° 


for her husband. . Yes! she prayed for hi, © your letter, would 
but yesterday snatched from Looaelt and child! hie Fespect for th 
last morsel of loud, and sold it for RUM. © in the me 
Oh! young ladies, beware of a drunken usa nd. As th 
For no language can describe the sorrows ol r “Mer, appea 
wife. Her days are spent in bitter toil, # . Gasures ty 


night long she weeps in unutterable anguisl: wef Lab 
| shuns the sight of her former companions ; a a Casures, she 
I oo 


| tespembrauce of the past embitters het 6") © of th 
Her heart has sickened within her, and gid eral A 
fainine have wasted away her frame. All herPr 17 Seems to be uncall 
hopes have passed away like a drean—and vn’ State of affairs 
‘give her comfort? The fondest attections ae J T canno 
| heart are blighted, und she has no hope bul! | [ag ¥ to an infly 
grave! Oh, young jadies ! if it was the last BS _® People of color, hi 
I ever expected to say to you, I would repes!— interests, My imp 
WARE OF A DRUNKEN HUSBAND. Portance to these 


Pr. Scott's Addres* 





